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joss, even with the truck to boot. And only last week I was so struck with 
the squalid wretchedness of a woman who was (ramping down the road with six - 


No,” said Dick, “ The old sinner had mem constant anendance on bim 
for the last nine woaths ; | made his tea and tonsted his muffins in the ; 


ot seven children, that Thad rummaged oot all my loose coppers to bestow oa feed the paper to him ; gave him bis tiffin aud bis pills; measured oot bis - 


poor widuw woman, sir.’ My bile almost choked me at the words, and I bot- | bills; rowed the servants; stuffed him at dinner, and listened nightly to his 


toned up my pockets, threatening to take ber up fora vagrant 


B it, however, | prosings about the storming of Seringapatam ; laughed at al! the standard jol es 


to return to my story, the old woman, for she dates coeval with my grandmamma, | of the old service. and slept in his room, upon chairs, to be handy. That deserv- 


seeing me once or twice in full fig, end hearing that | bad belonged to the ———th 
Hussars, and was a fellow of monstrous postessions, arrayed herself forthwith 
against me. J was asked to dinners, and family parties and |, like an ass that ! 
was, believing the old crazy skeleton was cnamoured of my fleai:ly appearance, 
was close and punctual in my attendance on ber, until at length, one night——be 
it ever marked with « black stone, having overcome with brandy the nausea that 
the contemplation of my task occasioned, | avowed myself, knelt, swore, hug- 
ged, and was accepted. I was all baste to fix the happy day, while her passion 
was in its ardour, lest cooler moments might bring some word of a settlement 
of the dust on the dowager. | pressed for what the happier wretches ut the Old | 
Bailey call a short day—it was granted ; the day but one succeeding my dectara- 
tion was wppointed. Nota whisper of a setluement. And upon that day I con- 
verted her into Mra. Dennett, and be d—dte her. As I hefided her from the 
carriage. on Our retorn from the church, a0 acquaintance passed, and nodded | 
with asmile, and I shrank within myself, as 1 saw him leer jestingiy at the | 
waddling anatomy. And that ie Mrs. Dennett, said 1; and it is for this that I 
have drest and driven these four years, aud spent-——bat no, not exactly for this; 
[ most drese and drive yet, aad madam’s ducats must pay the reckouing—allons, 
we must eat olives to Rediote wine Well, oar honeymoon passed without any | 
remarkable event, except that I learned to blush; and | had been married about | 
six weeks, when, on entering the dinner-room one day, I found the table only 
laid for two | forgot to tell you Mra D. bad a fine family of daughters Hlow 
is this, Mre. D. T' said I; ‘don't the gitls dine with us to-day?’ ‘No, my dear, | 
whe answered. ‘Where du they dine" | asked ‘O. not with us,’ she said | 
* Pray where then, may I inquire—is there any secret!’ ‘O no,’ she replied 
* Then where are they!’ * They are gone.’ ‘Gone—where! what on earth do 
you mean? ‘They are gone to London, my dear.’ * What the devii are they | 
gone there for!’ Lexclaimed. ‘I am sure | don't know.’ said Mrs D ‘Not 
know !' I cried; ‘did they go without your consent” ‘Yes,’ * Then you've | 
had some quarrel!’ ‘No.’ * Pray malame have the goodness to explain your 
self. Where are the girls?’ * Well, my dear,’ she said, ‘ you are so violent. I 
toll you they were gone to London.’ ‘But on what errand!’ *O my dear 
Richard,’ said the old Jezebel; ‘Marilda was of age to-day,’ and then sho burst 
out into a loud beliow, and applied her handkerebief to hereyes. * Well,’ said 
J, ‘that was to be expected, in the course of time. What bas that to do with 
her going to London!’ + Every thing—O every thing,’ she sobbed, * You know 
she wae the youngest!’ ‘Yes’ * And according,’ she continued, ‘to poor dear 
Mr. Ramebottom's will, all my control over the girls and the property was to 
cease when she attained twenty-one.’ ‘Mr. Ramsbottom’s will,’ I cried ; *O 
what a fvol—what an idiot [have been! And do you then mean to tell me that 
your daughters and your income have gove together?’ * Not all,’ she spluttered 
out, * And pray, madam, how moch remains.’ * All ny own marriage portiwn | 
in the funds, settied on myself.’ *On yourself—hum; and how moch may that 
be 1 * Why, it is not so much as it was before the funds were reduced.’ * Will 
you have the goudness to answer my questions without more of this wretened 
prevarication!’ J said. ‘J ask you, what is the yearly amount of your present 
incom 1’ *O dear Richard,’ she answered, with a strong effort at effect, ‘1 am 
sorry for your sake, to say it is only seventy-five pounds" *Seventy-five pounds 
—seventy-five pounds!’ I repeated again. ‘And have [ yoked myself to an al- 
most putrescent carcase for seventy-tive pounds A year, when I paid my valeta 
hundred!’ ‘O you ungrateful wretch,’ cried the beldame, dropping the bandker- 
chief, and the pathetic. ‘O you brute! 18 this your love? did you not vow to | 
me that your motives were pure and disinterested! is thie all the return for my | 
bestuwing my hand upon you, and refusing so many good offers’ Waan't there | 
Captain Drumpington— ‘Of the West Middiesex Militia,’ said; ‘and a 
half pay Ensign of the line.’ ‘Ah,’ said she, ‘but he was a captain somehow 
Aad did not | dismiss Dr. Mackillabody-—-—' * A quondam apothecary's errand 
boy, and now an Aberdeen M.D. Lrejoined. * The long and short of all this 
ia, madam, that you bave practised a dead swindle upon me, and we are a cou- 
ple of beggurs.’ ‘ Beggars!’ she exclaimed. ‘Why, where is your property |’ 
* Neither here nor there, madam,’ | answered; ‘I am not worth the price of a 
potatoe in the world.’ At these words she turned pale, white, black, blue, and 
settling at a livid purple, she assailed me like a bunted tigress, *O you wicked, 
nasty, good-for-nething, insinosting, swindling rascal!’ she exclaimed ; ‘this is 
how you have eutrapped me, is it! And 1, thinking you such a good match!’ 
* Ay, there it is, you see, old lady,’ I said, ‘that we have both been done. I 
thought the same of you.’ ‘lL ought to have asked for a settioment,’ she cried 
* Ay, but you huew better, for ia that case you must bave exposed your own 
poverty before you eoull have discovered mine; but come.’ said [, cool in my 
despait, ‘I have most cause to complain; but I'm forgiving, letos part friends, 
and trouble each other no more.’ * Part!’ she screamed. * What, you suppose | 
you've got one of your nasty, trolloping trulls, do you, that march from one town | 
te another with you, and then go back to their own beats! No, sir; I'm a vir- 
tnous woman, and your betters. [don't choose to have my character open to 
remarks, and please God, Ill stick to you as Jong asl live.” ‘Then here's a 
speedy release,’ I said to her, as] swallowed a bumper of brandy, ‘Ab, you un- 
natural wretch |’ she auswered, eyeing me with fury; * it's a wonder it did not | 
choke you; but I'll live to worry you ewery day of your life.’ 
“ And fauh, she seems likely to keep her word—the old hag promises to be 
immortal: leave hor] can't, for I have nota sous And she is such a despe- 
rate old catemaran, that she'd follow at my hee!s to the land's end, and bave me | 
advertised by the way. And then to appear such as Tam, when I have been | 
what Ihave. And where but in London ean TL hope for any thing? In vain I 
have tried all my former friends to employ their interest for me. in any way 
One tejlow offered to get me taxde marker ata billiard-table. Ihusband that 
hanting-whip for his especial service. Bot damn despair and all regret—nwnce 
eat bibendum— old your tongue, and fill your glass, | hate condolence, and there 
might be a bright morrow tor me yet. In fact, [ don’: mind telling you, there is 


| esteemed friend, Richard Dennett, Esq’ 


ed something. Well, the old hypocrite grew worse, always professing the 
warmest feelings for me. *O my dear boy, Dennett,” be would say, * how shall 
I repay you for all your kindness, but it will soon be all over with me, and then’ 
— put out the light, and then the life,” thought I. At length bis case grew 


critical, he knew it himself, and told me he thought it time he should see to bis 


will. J, of course, common-placed it as usual —hoped he had many years yet 
to live, and so forth ; but he desired me to send for the lawyer aud the parson, 
which I accordingly did. On their arrival they were closeted with him, and on 


_ their departure the former grinned a smile at me, which left me no doubt of my 


place in the testament. When myself and the doctor re-entered the room, the 


to know something of.’ *I] interrupted bim,’ snid Dick, ‘to say how proud | 
should be to profit by his suggestions.’ He modded approbation, and resumed 


, * The public, ser, just now, have a taste which has grown exceedingly of late 
her, when, seeing my intention, she began to propitinte me, muttering ont, *4 cines by a stop watch ; sired his linen; kept the key of bis cellar; paid bis, 


years, and it is our part to resign ourselves, to a certain degree, to their wil! 
We hare just now, sir, ib Our Company, a very—a most attractive performer. 
and | shoujd be glad, on your account, if he could be introduced, as his intro. 
duction must infallibiy insure your success. Now, sir, if you could leave out 
your leading character, and substitute a part for our bear, and bring ina comic 
song for bis keeper—' * What,’ ! exclaimed, ‘a bear anda comic song in a five 
act tragedy, founded on the unities.’ *A tragedy!’ cried the manager. good 
God! I beg your pardon—your name is Dennett! Richard Dennett, Esq. 
* Precisely #0, sir,” ] answered. * Aud your piece is entitled, Deuble aud Sin. 


gle, or the Don in the Dumps.’ ‘No, sir, I said, indignantly, ‘ my play is called 


patient was fast approaching to his dissolution. He beckoned me to the bed- | 


thing, out of which | could only distinguish the words— wil! —ieft you—value 


| side, and taking my hand, which he pressed between both his, he muttered some- | 


—nearest my heart—gratitude—reparation—conscience ;* and, with this last 
word upon his lips, be sank down exhausted and expired. Of course | equipped 


myself with Mack—avhat could the expectant sole legatee do !ess' I sealed 
up the drawers, and cupboards, and desks: had the house put in order; arranged 
the funeral ; called on Mr Doublesites, the attorney, who received me so gra- 
ciously that I did not think it worth a moment's while to even hint at an infringe- 
ment on professional etiquette, in any intimation of the general's bequests, and 
desired bim to atiend after the faneral with the will, and to do generally what- 
ever might be usual in such cases, or requisite in this. Then—don't laugh at 
me—I had the horses physicked. and turned out; ascertained how much it 
would cost, and how long it would take, to stucco the front of the house, and 


| build 4 new lodge, better stables, and a billiard-room; and prepared an adver- 


tisement for the sale of the timber on the estate. 

“ At last the day of the funeral arrived, and after seeing the old gentleman 
comfortably housed in his last habitation, the mourners returned to the house, 
where Mr. Doublesides awaited us, aid) intimated to those named in the will, 
that if they would attend him in an inner room, it should be read. Whereupon 


seated or standing around the little squinting harbinger of our destinies. Mr 
Doublesides sate atthe end of a table, and having read a ist of names, in which 
I was contented to hear my own, without further attending to tne others, and 


| having ascertained that all were present, he rose with a stiff and studied air from 
) his seat, thrust out his pony chest, coughed three times, and thrust his 1oad- 


hand in his pendent coat-pocket. and having dived it to the bottom, withdrew it 


| slowly, and produced—his handkerchief: then, having deliberately towelled his | 


face and forehead, and replaced the cotton instrument, he buttoned his coat to 
the chin, plunged his left-hand into another, and slowly drew forth the deside- 
rated document; then there was a platoon coughing and hemming, and blowing 


the Orphans of Arranjuez.’ * My dear sir,’ said the manager, handing down 
a pile of papers, and casting his eye rapidly over them, ‘| have ten thousand 
apologies to inake ; the Orphans and the Don,I see, were presented on the 
same day, and in the hurry of business, I perceive the author's names were each 
written on the other's piece. It wasthe burletta that was accepted, sir, and 
there can be no doubt the merit of your piece would have commanded its ac. 
ceptance, but unfortunately, I regret to say, an accident has occurred to the 
manuscript, through the inadvertence of the man who lights the fires, and the 
title and cover are all that remain of it.’ And thus, to cut along story short,” 
said Dick, ‘* have all my hopes of tragic fame departed.” 

His next speculation was more profitable; ia return for having rescued at 
some risk an old gentleman, » bo Lad missed bis footing in stepping from a boat, 
and was fast hurried down the river by the tide, he received, under a codicil] to 
his will, three months after, a thousand pounds. But Dick could not be at rest : 
he longed to multiply bis ducats, and purchased, as a monstrous bargain, a rever- 


| Stonary interest, expectant on the death of an old lady then in her eightieth 


year, and afflicted with a severe asthma. ‘She can't last a month,” said Dick, 
*impossible—touched in the wind—a regular roarer, aud thén IT shall receive 


| £1,500. Don’t you think it a capital planof mine. purchasing these interests ? 
| | have a notion | shal! get a fortune by it. As seon as this old duchess hops the 


twig, I shall lay out my whole capital in another venture of the same kind, and 


| #9 continue, always taking care to buy of dying people, ull I have got £10,000; 


then I shall go quietly into Wales, heepa hack, and one hunter.” Ten years 


| have elapsed since Dick's first purchase, and the old lady has given him no op- 
| ensued akind of solemn rosh, and we, the chosen ones, were speedily found | 


portunity yet to try his hand at a second, while he in the mean#éme subsists on 
hope, and reads the cholera returns and the bills of mortality, with a gusto 


| indescribable. 


The last time [ saw him he was hurrying, he said, to an appointment with a 


| charming woman, whose moral, physical, and pecuniary charms he had begun to 


| 
| 


of noser and sentimental sighing, after which succeeded a dead and sudden | 


| silence, which Mr. Doublesides broke, by snuffling out from the will, ‘ In the 


name of God, Amen.’ But to cut matters short, some half dozen or dozen be- 


quests of ten pounds, or rings, or mournieg, were announced, when the reader 


raised his voice, and read, ‘as to that excellent young man, my worthy and most 
‘T see how it is,’ [ thought, ‘I am 


residuary legatee, | must throw those poor people something in’ Snuffle con- | 
tinbed, * he having evinced a most filial regard for me and for my reputation, and | Loe 
groves, which impart a delicious perfume to the air. ‘The size and fleurishing 


ever, in all his kind attentions to me, professed and acted on the most disinterest- 
ed and affectionate motives,’—here | felt ropy in the throat—1 bequeath to 
him a//,’ snuffle paused and I fidgeted—‘ all my manuscript memoirs to enable 
him to compile a history of my services, especially inthe East, to be published for 
the benefit of my residuary legatee.’” As these words fell from the fellow’s lips, 


| a cold dew came over me—I bit my lips—I shook—I reddened—I scorched—] 


chilled aguin, and the room went round with me, and when I came to myself 
again, I heard the whole of the d——d defunct's real and personal estate given 
to Mrs. Margaret Mac Tab, whom I then, for the first time, espied scowled in 
black, and ensconced among curtains in the window seat, at the back of Mr 
Doubleside’s chair. Twenty yeare back she had been the general's blanchis- 
seuse, and then met witha misfortune, which ended in adding another scholar 
to the parish school, and half-a-crown a-weck to the parish treasury, the latter 
subtracted from the testator’s ways and means. Since then he had never seen, 


| and perhaps thought as little of her, [ fancy. till the parson, put it in his head, 


that as he Lad no relation, the safety of his soul required that he should be unjust 
to all to be more than just to Mrs. Mac Tab. 
“ When the reading was finished, and Mr. Doublesides, with a most tender 


respect, had led Mis Mac Tab into another room, I walked slowly away in a 


stupor, which was taken for indifference, and left the bouse without stopping to 


) make ANY Inquires concerning my legacy ;—and here I am, poor and unfortunate 


as ever 
* Well, Dick,’ I said, I really do regret yoor untoward fate most sincerely ; 
I thought to have seen you well provided for, and J ueed not tell you it would 


| have given me the greatest pleasure to find that you were raised above the frowns 


of the fortune that has lately pursued you’ 

* My dear fellow,” he answered, ** I know too well the interest your kind heart 
has ever taken in my welfare, to doubt that you bave sympathy with me in this 
as in my other reverses; butdon’t let this tniss of mine affect you. I am not so 
wholly unfortuvate as you think.’ 

**T shall be rejoiced to hear of your better luck,” I answered. 

* Well, then,” said Dick, * you know, and I feel it myself, that with some of 
the remains of my old habits about me, had the old chap abandoned all his pos- 
sessions, or even a part to me, | should have been very likely to have melted 
them ; bat the fates, in sparing ma the opportunity, have provided for ine in a 
manner, if not so suitable to my wishes, at least more beneficial to my interests.’ 

‘\ Indeed,” said I, * I am glad to hear that.”’ 

* Yes,” said he, and when I tell you the fact, you will agree with me; the truth 
is, Tam appointed toa treasury office ; the present occupier vacates and retires 


an old gentieman in the neighbourhood, as rich as Tippoo, who has lately taken next week, and then I'm to enter on my duties for which purpose | have come 


a monatrons liking tome; he is very old, and very ailing, and moreover he talks 
of consulting me on an alteration in his will, He has not a child or a relative in 
the worl!, and he always calls me his dear boy, and says I'm the image of a lit- 
tle friend of his of the other sex, who died thirty years ago. And now,” said 
he, ‘let's drop the subject of my fortunes, it's a painful one to me, as you may 
suppose ; and tell me what you've been doing. There, there, spare me your 
commiseration ” 

* By-the-by,” said I, after, in my turn, T had satisfied Dick's curiosity, “if 
you have that IO. U. of mine at hand, I'li discharge it now. I've’ thought of 
it a hondred times lately, when [ could not find you.” 

* What, O. U_ i” said Dick 

** Why the one | gave you at the Clarendon.” 

* T remember none,” he replied 

* What not,” said I, when I lost ten pounds to you! You were rather 
sprung to be eure, but you must recollect it; however, I'll pay it now, while I 
have the opportunity, and you can put the note behind the fire when you find it.” 
And 80 saying, I handed him over the amount 

* Weil, upon my soul,” he said, “ I've quite forgotten al! about it.” 

** But I had not, I assure you,” I answered; “see,” I added, showing him in 
my pocket-book, an entry in German, which he could not read, of the height of 
the Raus des Vaches, * Here is a memorandwn I made of it in Switzerland, 
a twelremonth ago, when it occurred to my mind.” I ain convinced Dick did 
not scent the ruse, for i mustdo him. the justice to say, that his pride has kept 
pace with his poverty, and that in his want he bas never degenerated into a 
sponge. 

The next morning early I took leave of Dick, who would fain have had me 


make @siay with him, but I had engagements pending, in London, which were | 


of a peremptory nature, and which obliged me to decline his invitation. At part- 
ing he shook me heartily by the band, promised I should bear from bim soon, and 
promised that we should have another night at the Clarendon as soon as the old 
geatieman, his patron, should slip his wind 

Some considerable time from this visit bad elapsed, wheu I received a letter 
of exultation from Dick, informing me of his wife's death. He would not 
wiite me, be sail, till he hal seen ber fairly earthed, for fear of accidents; but 
that pleasurable task had failen to hin the day before the date of bis letter. He 
also told me, that the old general, for such his patron was, was very ill, and that 
I might expect to see him in town in a month or two, with his windfall, 
adding, in the meantime, “ 1'm working devilish hard with the old boy, being 
curse, valet, steward, butler, and secretary to bin.” 

It was aboot six moathe after this that Dick was announced to me in the pri- 
vacy of my sanctam. After a hearty greeting, | perceived he was in black, and 
presuming he would not long wear the willow tor his spouse, I immediately con- 
yectared the general was dead. Dick confirmed my surmises 

‘ And you are come up,” | said, “to enjoy the gifts of fortane;" at this he 
catchinnated, bot very feebly; * well, I wish you joy, with all my heart.” 

“ Thank you,” said Dick, ** but the truth is, my dear fellow, you are rather 
premature.” 

“ How so!" L asked, “the general is dead.” 

“O yes; he is dead.” 

“* Weil?” 

“ Well,” 
shat.” 

* Indeed,” I said, 


responded Dick, he is dead, certainly, but | am nothing benefited by 


to town 

“ And is it ail secure,” I said 

“ Perfeetly so,’ said Dick; “I have seen Lord , the minister, this morn- 
ing. My appointment is made out, but as my predecessor has some returns to 

| make, he cannot give in before next Thursday; it cannot be filled up till the 
next dav, when the situation will be vacant.” 

Alas! alas! for poor Dick! Thursday came—that night the Opposition had 
a majority. On Wednesday the ministry resigned, and Dick's interest was 
gone. On Thursday the occupant of his post gave in, and un Friday the new 

| premier gave it to his attorney's son. 

His next adventure of which I am cognizant was one of love. ‘ Such a girl, 
my dear fellow ' such a shape, such a face, and then she’s all heart,” said Dick 

Now, that’s a very commendable quality in a cabbage, but I never knew a 
woman the better for it; and accordingly he discovered, after nine wonths’ suit 
and nine months’ debts incurred in the course of it, that his lady had so mock 

| heart, that she had bestowed a portion of it more than she thought necessary 
for Dick's use, ona slim young gentleman, who wrote verses and wore no shirt- 

| collar, and Dick was indebted to a squib on the fifth of November, for bringing 
abowt a crisis, which, in the rery nick of time, saved him from the honours of 
premature paternity. This was a sad blow fur Dick; he renounced his love, 
and the world too, and for a time I again wholly lost sight of him. 

When he emerged from his retirement, he pounced upon me as an author. In 
| his solitude (I did not venture to inquire where he had rusticated) he had writ- 
ten atragedy. Do not smile, reader, volatile men always write tragedies, when 
they do write, it is only ascetics who write farces. And the very morning he 
called upon me he received a pote from the manager of one of the great theatres, 
informing him his piece was accepted, and requesting his attendance at the thea- 
tre to arrange its production. “I will call on you to-morrow,” he said, “ and 
give you a box for the first might." A day or two after he again appeared ; we 
talked of the weather—the court—the new minisiry, and new measures, the 
corn laws, and «a boadred other things—yet no word of the tragedy. * But your 
play, Diek,” said I, “ you literary grandees require so much drawing out ; when 
am | to lend you a hand '” 
|} “O ecurse the play!" said Dick 

“ Why, my dear fellow,” [ answered, “I thought it was accepted.” 

* Why, yes,” said he, * I thought so too; but you know I was going to the 
theatre when I called on you the other day.” 

“ Ves.’ 

** Well—bot by heaven it's too bad—I hardly like to tell it.” 

“© come, come,” said I, ‘it’s too late to keep any secret from me.” 

“ True ;” said he, * well, | went and saw the manager, a ‘ most swoeet-spoken 
gentleman ;’ he bowed me into a chair,and forthwith broached the subject.— 
But now, for God's sake respect my feelings, and when I tell you the rest, don’t, 
at least, outrage my vanity.” 

“ You're grown strangely modest, Dick.” 

**O to the devil with that,” he answered; “well, the manager began—‘a 
very excellent thing, sir, that of your's;’ thing, thought I, what a beast—it 
will certainly make a hit, and I should be proud to produce it.’ That's as it 
should be, said I to myself. ‘ We shall have a very strong east. sir ; very strong, 

| indeed, yeu may rely upon it's receiving every assistance from the management.’ 
| | bowed my gratitude. ‘ But you'll excuse me, sir,’ he continued, ‘if I venture 
to offér some hints by way of amendment ; the art of pleasing the public, is one 





} 


enlarge on, when Radford, the sheriff's officer, turned the corner of the street, 


j and Dick in a twinkling vanished in a contrary direction. 


Dick's life, like a swallow’s, has been a series of migrations; and as their 
places of retreat and mode of subsistence are unknown, so too are Dick's. Alas, 
alas! there are too many Dick Dennetts spread over the surface of this cold 
wide world. 

-—— 
SICILIAN FACTS. 
THR FATAL MARRIAGE. 

Mascali, a thriving town on the eastern coast of Sicily, some miles distant 
from the city of Catania, is situated on the beach, at the foot of one of the 
most charming of the /Etnean hills, whose gentle slope is covered with vine- 
yards, corn fields, and olive grounds, interspersed with gardens and orange 


condition of its productions abundantly testify the exuberant fertility of the 
soil. A little above the town, and overlooking it, is the modern residence of 
the ancient family of Z , situated in one of the pleasantest spots imaginable, 
emtowered in a wilderness of agrunie, whose never-fading verdure gives the 
appearance of perpetual spring to this favoured region. The summit of this 
beautiful eminence is crowned by an antique castle, formerly the abode of the 
same family ; and in still earlier times, a royal chateau, built by one of the 
kings of Sicily, for his reception, when disposed to partake of the pleasures of 





| the chace. It commands in front an enchanting view of the distant coast of 


Italy, the eea studded with craft of every denomination, and the shore variegated 
with town and village, winding streams, and promontories of iava. To the 
right, lay the superb city and vast plains of Catania, so renowned for its fertility. 


| To the left, the silver currents of the Acis and the Fiume Freddo are seen pay- 
| ing their tribute to the sea. Behind, stretches an extensive wood, remarkable 


| 


| for the size and variety of its trees, and the inexhaustible stock of game with 


which itis furnished, In the distance, the most prominent and sublimest fea- 
ture of the ecene, the snow-crowned .£taa, elevates its smoking head into the 
clouds. This old edifice is called il Castello della Zita, or the Betrothed, from 
a daughter of av ancient lord of these possessions, whose father, as the tale 
runs, arbitrarily promised her hand to one of her suitors, whilst her heart was 
engaged tu another. In spite of tears, prayers, and remonstrances, a day was 


| destined for the marriage. On the evening preceding the merning on which the 


ceremony was to take place, it was Observed that the intended bride had’ dried 


| her tears, and appeared composed and resigned to her fate. In the morning the 


guests had arrived, the priest was ready, the bridegroom in attendance ; but the 


| bride was wanting. She was not in her apartment. The castle was searched 


from turret to dungeon, but the young lady was not found. At length, a pair of 
slippers was discovered on the ledge of a window; they were recognized as 
those of the bride. On looking out, she was seen lying in her nightdress, a 
corpse, in the ditch of the castle, into which she had precipitated herself to 
avoid a detested umion 

The present story, though of a more modern date, as it happened somewhat 
after the middle of the last century, in some points resembles the foregoing ; 
but the lady, although, if possible, still more unfortunate in her destiny, does 
not appear to have possessed the desperate resolution of her fair predecessor. 

Baron Z——., the proprietor of these domains at that period, had led a single 
life until near fifty, and perhaps might have continued to do so, had not some 
disagreement with his Lrother, who in default of issue was his heir, determined 
him to disappoint his expectations by taking a wife at that late period. Having 
formed this resolution, he proposed for the daughter of the Prince of P , of 
Catania, a girl of eighteen, whom perhaps he had not seen twice in his life- 
time. The baron being well known by his large possessions, the father con- 
sented at once to a match, which, reckoning for nothing the disparity of years, 
or the inclinations of his child, he esteemed bighly advantageous. When he 
communicated the offer to his daughter, and ordered her peremptorily to receive 
the baron as herfuture husband, the young lady was thunderstruck at intelligence 
so unlooked for and disagreevble, and remained silent, being incapable of 
utterance, in the presence of the prince; but no sooner had he retired, than 
throwing herself at the feet of her mother, she conjured her to prevent a union 
which could not fail to plunge her in irremediable misery. The princess, 
though attached to her daughter, knowing the arbitrary and violent character of 
her husband, declined all interference in the matter, and recommended obedience 
as the wisest and fittest course. In fact. both her parents were aware that her 
principal objection to the baron was an attachment she entertained for a cadet 
of a noble family, an officer in the army, then absent in Naples ; but neither of 
them suspected that she had already clandestinely become bisa wife. ‘They had, 





| Previous to his departure, been privately married by the family chaplain, who 


| which we professional men study al! our lives, and may, therefore. be supposed | baron for what he termed girlish waywardness, commanded her to signify ber 
‘ 


had been won over by their entreaties. No wonder, then, that the unfortunate 
girl testified such repugnance to the match now proposed to her. In vain she 
expostulated and entreated ; a deaf ear was turned to her prayers. Her union 
with the officer she dared not reveal, well knowing, from the vindictive temper 
of her father, that such confession would cost the lifeof her husband. She 
prevailed on the chaplain who had married them, to remonstrate with the prince 
on the injustice he was about to commit by forcing the inclinations of his 
daughter, and thus rendering her miserable for life ; but the efforts of the priest 
were unavailing, the prince drove him from his presence, and threatened him 
with his vengeance for this uncalled-for interference in his family affairs. 

Whilst the young lady remained utterly at a loss what steps to take in so de- 
plorable a condition, her father aware, as J lave said, of her inclination for the 
young officer, artfully procured a letter to be sent from Naples, detailing 2 fic- 
titious account of hie death ; conceiving that when he had thus succeeded in 
shutting out all hope, he should find her more tractable. These dreadful tidings 
overwhelmed her with grief; but far froin answering the expectations of the 
prince, seemed only to have increased her aversion to the baron; until her 
father, designing to terrify her into consent, gave her the choice of a convent, 
or that nobleman for a husband; disappointed by her gladly embracing the 
former, he retracted his offer, which had been mere menace, and would not 
even hear of the alternative he had himself proposed. He then allowed her 
but three days to prepare herself, giving her to understand that the baron, at 
the expiration of that period, would come to the palace to be betrothed to het, 
as is the custom in Sicily, previous to the actual celebration of the marriage 
ceremony. 

These three days were three whole ages of horror to the unfortunate young 
Indy. At times her heart misgave her, and suspicions came over her mind, that 
the story of her husband’s death might be a fabrication ; a notion which only 
served to add to the cruel embarrassment of her situation. She resolved 
still to hold out, and to refuse her consent when the fatal hour arrived. When 
t did, and the baron came in state, with a long train of relatives and friends to 
witness the event, she refused to appear, and remained in an undress within her 
chamber. But these were weak preservatives against the fury of her father, who 
violently tore her in that condition from her apartment, and apologizing to the 
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consent to the proposed union. Terrified by his menaces, and not gifted by | tion I was in, and Mr. Tomkins having uo spare bed in bis house, Captain Torn. it. As for the rooms, consieun 


pature with any great energy of character, ehe said, in faltering accents, that she 
was compelled to comply with the wil! of her father. This dubious assent was 
esteemed suflicient by those to whom a direct refusal would have signified as little 
Soon after, the marriage eeremony took place ; she was carried by force to the 
charch,where she fainted at the altar,and reaained ina state of insensibility during 
the greater part of the service. — After its termination the erulting baron return- 
ed to Mascali with his mourning bride, whose sorrow he attributed, as her 
father had hinted, to her being now, for the first time, removed from the paren- 
tal residence. 

Her internal struggles, her grief for the supposed death of her real husband, | 
the agitation she had undergone, affected her brain and thongh not altogether 
amounting to insanity, she began to give proofs of aberration of intellect. There 
was at the time, and there stifl is, in the grounds, a beautiful reservoir of water, 
ornamented with a superb fountain This was her favourite resort ; she woul! 
sit by its margin for hours together, in utter listlessness, or mingling her tears 
with its pellocid stream. Even at night she would leave ker bed, hasten there, 
and giving vent to her feelings, commit a thousand extravagances. ‘The baron, | 
who it seems, was in reality much attached tu her, was at first alarmed by these | 
nightly wanderings, but having caused her to be watched, and finding that she 
discovered no inclination to injure herself, he thought it best to let her have her 
own way. aod gradually grew accustomed to her wild and eccentric habits. At 
length she became a mother, an event which gave great delight to the baron, 
and seemed, for a time, to relieve the devouring melancholy which preyed on 
her heart. 

It is not improbable that the flow of new feelings, maternal affection, and the 
asssurance that her first husband was no more, might have finally succeeded in 
restoring reasun, which had only been occasionally clouded, to the empire of 
ber mind. She gradually grew better, and appeared reconciled to her situation ; | 
when one day, her favourite attendant, whom she had brought with her from 
Catanis, told her, that she had seen the ghost of her former basband in the gar- 
den: that it attempted to approach her, but overcome with terror, she had 
escaped into the house. The wretched yeuug baroness, never entirely con- | 
vinced of his death, saw at once through the deceit that had been practised on | 
her, and broke into violent exclamations of grief, remorse and despair. She | 
directed the maid to watch the garden, and the next time she saw the appear- 
ance, (which she was convinced was not a spirit, but her beloved husband in 
person,) to speak to him, and relate how cruelly she had been beguiled into a 
marriage with the baron, and to acquaint him that she would, the same night, | 
meet him at her favourite haunt, the fuuntain. Next day the woman again fet) | 
in with him, and on his addressing her, svon found that he was no spectre, but | 
the living husband of her lady. Having imparted all ber mistress had desired, | 
the young man said, that hearmg of her marriage with Baron Z——, he had felt 
assured that she had been made the victim of some artful misrepresentation, 
and that as soon as he had been able to obtain leave of absence, he had hastened 
tu Sicily, to hear the fatal story from her own lips; prepared, in case he found 
her union was voluotary, to bury his own claim in oblivion, rather than destroy 
her peace, or injure her honour inthe eyes of the world, whatever the effort | 
might cost him. 

That night the wretched husband and wife met at the fountain, and gave vent 
to the poignant anguish with which they were alike penetrated. They would 
willingly have fled together, bat where would they be safe from the pursuing 
resentment of her father and the baron’ ‘To avow their marriage, and claim | 
her as his wife, was equally hopeless and hazardous. There were no other | 
witnesses to the marriage, which had taken place privately in the family chapel, 
than her own servant and the priest who performed the ceremony; whose tes- 
timony no doubt would be overruled, or themselves, if expedient, put out of the 
way. After several hours spent in froitiess deliberation, they at length parted 
having resolved, as their only practicable plan, to attempt an escape to a foreign 
country, as they could not hope to be secure in their own. Night after night 
the unhappy couple coutinued to meet atthe fountain. The baron, aware of | 
her menta! infirmity, and of her similar excursions before her confinement, paid 
little attention to what he supposed a return of the malady. In the mean time, | 
the officer having collected what money he could command, which, with the 
lady's jewels, was all they had to rely on for future subsistence, he hired a | 
felucca, which was to convey them to Trieste, whence they proposed making 
their singular story known to her family, and effecting, if possible, a reconcilia- 
tion with them. 

All, for some time, appeared to favour their plans; the day appointed for the | 
sailing of the felucca and the flight of the lady approached. But their nighily | 


meetings, carried on with tou little precaution, had attracted the attention of | 


the domestics ; one of them, the gamekeeper, to imgratiate himself with his 
master, betrayed the secret of the unhappy couple ‘The baron, infuriated at 


and an assistant, to lie in wait for, and dispatch the unhappy young man in the 


| They all of them took sny part, and Mr. Turnbell went to London to state my | ton paid £10 per annom 


| with it my pride was raised in proportion 
j admit; and now that he has acknowledged his error in supposing me capable of 


| fied as I have been 


| sage that I did, but my vindictive mind was subdued by disease, and better fee! 


| never wish tu enter his house 


: : | 
being thus, as he conceived, dishonoured, ferociously gave orders to the informer | 


presence of his supposed mistress. ‘These men, though they accepted the 
horrible commission, less cruel than their master, had the compunction to forbear 
committing the dreadful deed before the eyes of the lady. ‘The officer was, as 
usual, the first who came to the place of meeting. ‘The assassins discharged 
their blunderbusses at him, a few paces distaut from the fountain, willing that 
their mistress might at least bw spared the terrible shock of discovering the body 
herself. But the dying man, badly wounded as he was, either to slake the death 
thirst, or obtain perhaps a last sad look of his beloved, contrived to crawl to 
the margin of the fountain, and there expired, a few moments before his wretched 
wife came to the spot. When she saw and recognized her husband, heedless of 
discovery, she threw herself on the bleeding body, pressed it in her arms, and 
filled the air with her piercing screams. The murderers conjecturing the cause 
of the cries, drew near to the spot. When she saw them approach she sprang 
up, and endeavoured to precipitate herself intu the water. Prevented in this 
design by the savage humanity of the assassins, she broke from them, and ran 
wildiy through the grounds, frightfully shrieking, leaving behind her a track of her 
husband's blood, which dropped from her night dress, saturated with the crimson 
stream. When at length overtaken and conveyed to the house, Jeliquium followed 
deliquium, and when they ceased, frenzy succeeded ; the dark night of insanity 
had utterly quenched the light of reason. In her lucid intervals, which were 
few and far between, she was heard to pray for the return of madness as a relief 
from sufferings too acute to he endured. The baron, her husband, never 
mentioned the circumstance, nor suffered it te be alluded to inthe house. The 
morning after the event, he ordered the corpse tu be consigned into the hands 
of the police, as that of a person killed by his servants in the sopposition that 
he was a robber, having been found trespassing by night on his premises 

During the short time the lady lived, she returned to the former habit of 
wandering by night. The spot stained with the blued of her husband was her 
favourite haunt; there was she accustomed to sit and linger for hours, seeming 
to hold converse with some invisible being, addressing the visionary creation of 
the brain with the most endearing epithets, and extending and foiding her arms, 
as if embracing a Leloved object. Long after her death, the terrified domestics 
were wont to assert, that they often beheld at night a female form sit weeping 
by the brink of the fatal fountain. 

—— 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF PETER #iMPLE.—[ Continued from the last Albion.) 

We continued our carouse till a late hour, old Tom constantly amusing us 
with his long yarns; and that night, for the first time, [ went to bed intoxicated 
Old Tom and his son assisted me into my bed-place, old Tom observing, 

“Poor Jaceb, it will do him good ; his beart was heavy, and now he'll forget 
it all, for a little time at all events.” 

“ Well, but father, I don't like to see Jacob drunk,” replied young Tom 
“It's not like him—it's not worthy of him; as for you or me, it's nothing at 
all; but Il feel Jaco’ never was meant to be atoper. I never saw a lad so 
altered in a short time, and I expect bad wil! come of it, when he leaves us.” 

Tawoke, as might be supposed, after my first debauch, with a violent headache, 
but [ had also a fever, brought en by previous anxiety of mind. I rose, dressed, 
and went on deck, where the snow was nearly afoot deep. It now froze bard, 
and the river was covered with small pieces of floating ice. I rubbed my born- 
ing forehead with the snow, and felt relief 
heave it overboard, but the fever pressed upon me, and iu less than half an hour 
I could no longer stand to the exertion. I sat down on the water cask, and 
pressed my bands to my throbbing temples. 

“You are not well, Jacob!” inquired Tom, coming up to me witb the shovel 


For some time I assisted Toi to | 





SHE Albion. 





boll immediately ordered me to be taken to his residence, and sent for medical spoken of as large and small, Saas a ld ae” Th pr Aces Ne 
advice . During the time | had remained in this state, old Tom had informed eight feet eqaare, the two bed-roome at the back. for hictestf. sa, toe — 
Captain Turnbull, the Domine, and Mr. Tomkins, of the circomstances which just held s smal! bed each, and the kitchen. and my room belo qnhe deughter, 
had occurred, and how much | had been misrepresented to Mr. Drommond ; and neither were the tenements in the wwe Wane eho? an hore were to match; 
not saying a word about the affair at Wimbledon Common, or my subsequent ing over the river, being tepauded, and piven ge A ata oe oar 4 bry 
intemperance, had given it as his opinion that itl-treatment had produced the would every minete fall into the sehen Aten Bs Sul ae build " de ren po be, 
fever. In this. I believe ho was nearly correct, although ny disease might cer it would last many years without sinking nme ana that ad oo Ape. « 
tainly have been aggravated and hastened by those two unmentioned causes. events, they were very roapes table sccomn par for a waterman, and Single 
Mapleton's daug oe 
condition to Mr. Drommond, also to remonstrate at his injostice. Circumstances ed girl, She bad rather a conn pee aren th ahd ceil tos, ae os 
had since oecurred, which induced Mr. Drommond te lend a ready ear to my ifally white. Her hair was auborn—ber com Pretend ver Metis be? ov . a 
Justification, but the message I had sent was still an obstacle. This, however, | large, and of a deep biae, and from her bewes, wi ich we very ood t should 
was partly removed by the equivocating testimony of the young clerk, when he have supposed her to have been eighteen although she was ou ho fiftece e ! 
was interrogated by Captain Turnbull and Mr. Drummond: and wholly #0 by the fuund out afterwards, There was a frankness and honesty Mr counten: - 
evidence of young and old Tom, who, although io the cabin, hal overheard the | about her, and an intellectual saile, which w ae Very pte ble. at 
whole of the conversation; and Mr. Drummond desired Captain Tornboll to in- * Well, Mary, how do you geton!” said St apie A a. a ended to th 
form me as soon as I recovered, that all was forgotten and forgiven. It might sitting-room. ** Here's young Faichful come to wk o reali bey _ 
have been on bis part, but not on mine ; and when Captain Turnbo!l told me so, Well, father, his bed's all ready: and I have pooch, so a 4 Jirt from the 
with the view of raising my spirits, | shook my bead as I lay on the pillow. As room, that | except we shall be indicted (or Alling rel fg 4 ni ‘ ae 
the reader will have observed, the feeling roused in me by the ill-usage I had re- nasty people lived in this house befure us : ; Ta 
ceived was a vindictive one—cne that must bave been deeply implauted in my « Very nice rooms, nevertheless 
heart, although, till then, it had never been roused into action, and now. once © O yes, very nice for idle peopl 
roused, was not to be suppressed. ‘That it was based on pride was evident, and the river, or watching what floats 
To the intimation of Captain Turn. , plied Mary, looking at me 
bull, I therefore gave a decided dissent. ‘‘ No, sir, | cannot return to Mr. Drum- ‘| like the river,” repled 1, gravely ; 
mond: that he was kind tome, and that | owe much to his kindness, I readily | bread on it.” 
‘And LT like this sitting-room,” rejoned Stupleton 
such ingratitude, I heartily forgive him; but I cannot and will not receive any | it will be to sit at the open window, 
more favours from him. IT cannot put wyself in a situation to be again morti- | jacket off!” 
I feel I should no longer have the same pleasure in doing “At all events, you'll have no excuse for dirtying the room. father 
tiny duty as I once had, ard I never could live under the eame roof with those | for the lad, I suppose his smoking days have not come vet ' 
who at present serve them. ‘Tell bim al! this, and pray tell little Sarah how ‘No,” replied 1; “but my days for taking off my iacket are, | suspect.” 
grateful { feel to her for a'l her kindness to me, and that I shall always think of “© yes,” replied she, “never fear that: father will let you do all the work 
her with regret, at being obliged to leave her.’ And at the remembrance of lit- | you please, and look on—won't you, father?” 
tle Sarah, | berst into tears, and sobbed on my pillow. Captain Turnboll, whe- * Don't let your tongue run quite so faet, Mary ; 
ther he rightly estimated my character, or felt convinced that I had made up my | yourself.” 
mind, did not renew the subject “No; there's only one thing IT dislike more,” replied she, “and at's huld 
** Well,” Jacob,” replied he, “we'll not talk of that anv more. I'll give your | ing my tongue.” 
messages just in your own words) Now, take your draught, and try to get a lit ‘ Well, I shat! leave you and Jacob to make it out together 
tle sleep ” to the Feathers.” 
I complied with this request, and nothing but weakness now remaining, I ra- | i 
pidly regained my strength, and, with my strength, my feelings of resentment in Mary continued ber employment, of wiping the furniture of the room with 4 
creased in proportion. Nothing but the very weak state that I was in when Cap- | duster for seme minoter, during which | did not speak, bot watched the floatung 
tain Turnbull spoke to me, would have softened me down to give the kind mes- | ice on the river. * Weil,”’ said Mary, © do you always talk ae you do now! if 
so, you'll be @ very nice companion Mr. ‘Turnbull, who came to my father, 
ings predominated. The only effect this had was to increase my animosity | told me that you was a sharp fellow, could read, write, and do every thing. and 
agaivet the other parties who were the cause of my il! treatment, and I vowed | that | should like you very much; bot if vou mean to keep stall to yourself, 
that they, at least, should one day repent their conduct you might as well not have had it” 
The Domine called upon me the following Sunday. I was dressed and look “Tam ready to talk when I have any thing to tnlk aboot,” replied I 
ing out of the window when he arrived. The frost was now intense, and the | ‘ That's not enough. I'm ready to talk about nothing, and you must do the 
river was covered with large masses of ice, and my greatest pleasure was to | same.” 
watch them as they fluated down with the tide. “ Thou hast had a secoud nar ‘Very well,” replied 1.“ How old are you!” 
row escape, my Jacob,” said he, after some preliminary observations. ‘ Once “How old aml! © then you consider m 
again did death, (pallida mors.) hover over thy couch, but thou hast arisen, and | shall alter your opinion, my fine fellow 
thy fair fame is again established. When wilt thou be ableto vieit Mr. Drum- | believe I'm about fifteen,” 
mond, and thank him for bis kindness!” * Not more ! well, there's an old proverb, which Twill not repeat.” 
* Never, sir,” replied I. ‘1 will never again enter Mr. Drummond's house.’ “ | know it. ev you may save yourself the trouble, you saucy boy; 
“ Nay, Jaceb, this savoureth of enmity, Are we not all likely to be deceived | for your age 1” ' 
—all likely to do wrong! Did not I, even I, in thy presence, blackslide into in- ** Mine! let me see; well, 1 believe that Tam pearly a 
temperance and folly! Did not I disgrace myself before my pupil—and shalt Are you really 80 old! well, wow, I should | 
thou, in thy tender years, harbour ill-will against one who hath cherished thee | fourteen.” 
when thou wert destitute, and who was deceived with regard to thee by the base | 


; a'n't they, boy ' 
* you may amuse yourself looking ovt on 
by, or fishing with a pin at high water,” re- 


“T was horn on it, and hope to get my 


“how mighty ce mfortable 
and smoke m the summer time, with one’s 


, and as 


you're not over fon! of work 


I Am) going back 
And old Stapleton walked down stairs, and went back to the 
, Saying, as be went out, that he should be back to hie diner 


nothing, TN try bard but you 


However, to answer your question, | 


but now, 


venteen ” 


ve thought you bo more than 


This answer at first surprised me, as | was very stout and tall of my age 
and evil speaking !”’ but amoment’s reflection told me, that it was given toannoy me. A lad is as 
*T am obliged to Mr. Drommond for all his kindness, sir,"’ replied I, “but I | much vexed at being supposed younger than be really is, as a wan of a certain 


I was turued out of it, and will never again go | age is annoyed at being taken for so much older 
shows how little you know about men " 


‘Pooh! replied 1; * that 
into it.’ 
** Eheu Jacoba, thou art in error; it is our duty to forgive, as we hope to be 
forgiven.” 
‘I do forgive, sir, if that is what is requested ; but I cannot, and will not ac- | ‘Indeed! and what have you done with them 
cept of further favours.” | * Done with them! I jilted the first forthe secund, becauee the second wae 
The Domine urged in vain, and jeftme. Mr. Tomkins also came, and argued | better looking ; and when Me. Turntull told me eo much about you, | jilted the 
the point without success I was resolved. | was determined to be independent; | second tu make room for you ; but now, | mean to try if leant get bon back 
and | looked to the river as my father, mother, home, and every thing. Assoon | again” 
ae my health was reinstated, Captain Turnbull one day came tome. “Jacob,” |  ** With all my heart,” replied I, laoghing 
said he, the lighter bas returned, and I wish to know if you intend to go on | heart, for I never made love im my life.’ 
buard again, -and afterwards go into the vesse! into which Mr. Drammond pro- |“ Have you ever had any body to make love to 
poses to send you!” | “Re.” 
*T will go into no vessel throogh Mr. Drummond's means or interest,” re- | * ‘Tnat's the reason, Mr. Jacob, depend apon it. All you have to do, ix to 
plied I. swear that I'm the prettiest girl in the world, that yoo hke me better than any 
* What will you do, then!"’ replied he. | body else in the world ; do any thing in the world that] wish you to do—-apend 
«1 can always enter on board aman-of-war,” replied I, “if the worst comes | all the money you have in the world in buying md ribbons and faidoge, aud 
tu the worst; but if Lean serve out my apprenticeship on the river, I should | then-——” 
prefer it.” | “And then what?” 
«| rather expected this answer, Jacob, from what you have saidto mealready;| = “ Why, then I shall hear all you have to say, take all you have to give, and 
and | have been trying if I cannot help you to something which may suit you. | laugh at you in the bargain ” 
You don't mind being obliged to me'” | © Bat I shouldn't stand that jong.” 
Ono; but promise you will vever doubt me—never accuse me.” My voice “ Oyes you would. I'd put you ont of humour, and coax you in again; the fact 
faltered, and | could say no more. is, Jacob Faithful, [ made up my mind before [saw you, that you should be my 
“ No, my lad, that I will not; I know you, as I think, pretty well, and the | sweetheart, and when I will have a thing I will, so you may as well submit toit 
heart that feels a false accusation as yours does, is sure to guard against com- | at once; if you don’t, as] heep the key of the cupboard, I'l) half starve you; that's 
mitting what you are so angry at being accused of. Now, Jacob, listen to me. | the way tu tame any brute, they say And I tell you why Jacob, 1 mean that 
You know old deaf Stapleton, whose wherry we have so often pulled up and | you shall be my sweetheart, it's because Mr. Turnbu | told me that you knew 
down the river! I have spoken to him to take you as his help, and he has con- | Latin; now tell me, what is Latin 1” 
sented. Will you liketo go! He has served his time, and haga right to take * Latin i« a language which people spoke in former times, but now they do 
a ‘prentice.” not.” 
* Yes,” replied I, “ with pleasure; and with more pleasure, from expecting * Well, then, you eball make love to me in Latin, that's agreed.” 
to see you often.” | And how do you mean to answer me!" 
‘O, T promise you all my custom, Jacob,” replied he, langhing. ** We'll «Q, in plain English, to be sure.” ' 
often turn old Stapleton out and have a row together. Is it agreed 7” * But how are you to cuderstand me’ replied I, much amused with the con- 
“It is,” replied 1; “and many thanks to you.” versation 
“ Well, then, consider it settled. Stapleton has a very good room, and all “©, if you make love properly, I shall soon understand you , 
that's requisite on shore, at Fulham. I have seen his place, and I think you will | English of it in your eyes.” 
be comfortable.” | * Very well, I've no objection ; when am I to begir 
I did not know at the time how moch Captain Tarnbull had been my friend; | Why directly. you atupid fellow, to be sure. What a question ’” ’ 
that he bad made Stapleton take better lodgings, and had made up the difference I went close up to Mary, and repeating a few words uf Latin—" Now,” says 
to him, besides allowing bim a trifle per week, and promising him a gratuity oc- | I, “ look in my eyes, and see if you can translate them 
casionally if I was content with my situation. Ina few days] had rémoved all | ** Something impodent, I'm sore,” replied the, fixing ber blue eyes on mine 
my clothes to Stapleton’s, had taken my leave of Mr. Turnbull, and wae estab-| = Not at all,” replied 1; “TL only asked for this,” and I enatche d a kiss, in 
lished as an apprentice toa waterman onthe Thames. The lighter was stil! at | return for whieh I received a box oo the ear, which made i" tingle for five 
the wharf when I left, and my parting with old Tom and his son, was equally | minutes. “Nay,” replied I, “that’s not fair , 1 did as you desired—I made 
and sincerely felt on both sides love in Latin” } ‘a 
« Jacob,” said old ‘Tom, “I likes your pride after all, ‘cause why, I think you « And | answered you, as! said I would, in plain English,” replied Mary, red 
have some right to be proud ; and the man who only asks fair play, and nofavour, | dening up to the forehead, but directly after bursting out into a loud laugh 
always will rise in this world. But louk you, Jacob, there's sometimes eur- |“ Now, Mr. Jacot, I plainly see that you know nothing about making love — 
rent ‘gainst a man, that no one can make head against; and if so be that should | Why, bless me. 4 year's dangling, and a year's pocket movey, should not have 
be your case for a time, recollect the old house, the old woman, and old Tom, | given you what you have had the impudence to take in so many mniwotes. But 
and there you'll always find a hearty welcome, and a hearty old couple, who'll | it was my own fault, that 8 certain, and I bave no one to thaok but myself. | 
share with you what they have, be it good, bad, or indifferent. Here's luck | hope J did'nt hurt you—I'm very sorry if I did; but no more- making love in 
to you, my boy; and recollect, ] means to go to the expense of painting the | Latin, I've bad quite enoogh of that ; a 
sides of my craft blue. and then yow'l) always know beras she creeps up and | “* Well, then suppose we make friends, replied I holding out my band. 
down the river.” | «That's what I really wished to do; although I've been talking so much non- 
“ And Jacob,” said young Tom; “I may be a wild one, but I'ma true one ; | sense,” replied Mary. “I kaow we shall like one another, and be very good 
if ever you want me, in fair weather or in fow)—goud or bad—for fun or for | friends You can't help feeling kind towards a gir! you've kissed ; and | shall 
mischief—for a help, or for a friend in need, through thiek or thin, I'm yours— | try by hindnees to make up to you for the boa on the ear; eo now sit down, and 
even to the gallows ; and here's my hand upon it.” let's have a longtath. Mr. Tornboll to'd we that he wished you to serve 4 
* Just like you, Tom,” observed his father; “ bot ] know what you mean, | your apprenticeship on the river, with wy father, 60 that if you agree, we she 
and all's right.” 1 shook hands with them both, and we parted. be @ Jong while together. J take Mr. Tornbull’s word, not that I can find it 
Thos did I remove from the lighter. and at once take up the profession of a wovt vet, that you are & very gool-tempered, good-jooking, clever, modest lad ; 
waterman. I walked down tothe Fulham side, where I found Stapleton at the | and as any #pprentice who remains with my father moet live with us, of cvuree 
door of the public-house, standing with two or three others, smoking hie pipe. | had rather it should be one of that sort, than some ugly, awkward brute 


] wasn't talking about inen, that | know of; but eti'l. [de know « ymething 
about them I've had two sweethearts slready 


“ Lehall prove but 8 t0try ewoet 


I shall read the 


Pr 





in his hand, and glowing with health and exercise 
“T am not, indeed, Tom,” replied I, * feel how hot I am.” 


Tom went to his father, who was in the cabin, padding, with extra flannel, | you one thing, which is, d’ye eee. when the river's covered with ice as it ie jost 


his stamps, to defend them from the cold, which always made him suffer much, 
and then led me into the cabin. It was with difficulty I could walk; my knees 
trembled, and my eyesight was defective. Old Tom took my hand as [ sunk on 
the locker. 

“Do you think that it was taking too much last night?” inquired Tom of his 
father 

“ There's wore here than a gallon of liquor would have brought about,” re- 
plied old Tom. “No, no—I see it ali. Go to bed again, Jacob.” 

They pot me into bed, and I was soon in a state of stupor, in which I re- 
mained until the lighter bad arrived at the Brentford Wharf, and for many days 
afterwards 

When I recovered my senses, I found myself im bed, and Captain Tornbol! 
sitting by my side. | had been remuved to his house when the lighter had ar- 


rived at the wharf; Captain Turnbull was then talking with Mr. Tomkins, she 
former head clerk, now in charge. Old Tom came on shore and stated the condi- 


« Well, lad, so you're chained to my wherry for two or three years: and I'mto  whe-—— A - 
| "nitiate vou into all the rules and regulations of the company. Now, I'll tell| «Is not fit to make love to you, replies 
: «© Whe is not fit company for me.” replied Mary. “I want no more juve 
now, haul your wherry up high and dry, and emoke your pipe till the river is from you at present The fact is, that father tpends all the time he ne 
clear, as I do now.” from the wherry, at the alehouse, smoking ; and it's very doll for me, a od 
“1 might bave gueseed that,” replied I, bawling in bis ears, “without your | nothing to do, I look ont of window, and make faces at the ayy a ey 
telling me.” pass by, just to amuse myeelf Now there was vo great harm im that a yeer or 
“Very trae, my lad; but don’t baw in my ear quite eo loud, I hears none the | two ago, but now, you know, Jacob 
better for it; my ears require cosxing, that's all.” « Well, now—what then 
“ Why, I thought you were as deaf a# & post.” « (), I'm bigger. that’s all ; and what might be ae hen abil oF ry wood 
“ Yes, so I be with strangers, ‘cause J don’t hnow the pitch of their voice; be thought something more of ins young woman. Se “/ ns Me 7 saab 
but with those about me I hear better when they speak quietly—that's heman | it off; tut being obliged to remain at home, with wpocmh Thea a aad nef 
nator Come, let's go home, my pipe is finished, and as there's nothing to be | so giad as when ] heard that you were to come i¢ Y a + ; ’ m 47 
done on the river, we may just as well make al! tidy there ” | friends. 1 daren't quarrel with you long, * houg sha gma — jus a 
Stapleton had lost bis wife. but be had a daoghter, fifteen years old, who | variety and to have the pleasure of making oo ye Sos 
kept his lodgings, and did for him, as be termed it. He lived in part of some | what are you thinking of 1” id girl.” 
buildings leased by a boat-builder, his windows looking out on the river; and on «I'm thinking that you are a very & ” ‘ 
: ; ol] ras 
the first floor a bay window thrown out, so that at high water the river ran under; «I dare say that I am, but how car I help that’ Mother died whes Swe 
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lord to put me oat, so he to lock me in | wowan, who showed me my apartment. It was scantily garuished with furniture, piace during the short interval,—the thousands that in © sieges, 
bop ng yw ahs oakley omy Aupast ; oan ut ontea tit twee seven years most of which was broken; the bed was on the tiles, but tbat was rather an —and the difference of our Soe to what —- when we before 
old ead of some use, that the door was left open. I never shall forget the day | advantage than the contrary, because the heat was excessive. I stood in no need trod the spot we were then standing upon, afforded ample food for reflection. 
when he told me that in foture he should trust me, and leave the door open. | of any refreshment; my man, Dan, baving been so active during the bouleverse- From the period of our investment of Rodrigo to the capture of Badajoz, that 
thought | was quite a woman, and have thought ev ever singe. | recollect, that | ment, that he supplied my cellar as well as larder ; and it was fortunate that he is to say twenty-six days, we lost, in my regimeut alone, twenty-five officers, and 
I often peeped out, and longed to run about the world, but I went two or three | did so; fur the inhabitants of the house, as | afterwards learned, were without | five hundred and fifty-six men; and it cannot be wondered at, that we, who 
yards from the door, and felt so frightened, that I ran back as fast I could Since | a morse! of food. or a stitch of clothing, having been plundered of everything. | were alive and in healih, should have a feeling of regret for our less fortunate 


that I have seldom quitted the house for an hour, and never have been out of 
Fulham.” 
«© Then you bave never been at schoo! '" 


in ahigh fever. Dan wished that I should attack the pigskin of the Tinto-de-la 


I lay down on my mattress, soon fell asleep, and, io less than an hour, awoke | companions, as also a feeling of thankfulness for our own escape. 


There may be some who wil! think that such ideas are out of place, but, ig 


| Mancha, but I positively refused to do so; * Why then, sir,” said he, * hasn't it | my opinion, they are not so. No truly brave man ever looked upon the graves 


“O no—never. I often wish that I had. I used to seethe little girle coming | beenthe making ov yees'” ‘ You mean the killing of me, Dan. Go and seek | of bis fallen companions without a teeling of regret. A man falling im the heat 


home as they passed our door, so merrily, with their bags, from the school-house ; | for a surgeon.” 


He went, and soon returned with a young man, in the uniform | of battle is quite a different thing, because there all are alike, and subject to the 


and I'm sure. if it were only to have the pleasure of going there and back again | of the staff surgeons of our army, bot, from his youthful appearance, and the | same chance ; and it is, moreover, wrong to mourn over the death of a comrade 


for the sake of the ron, I would have worked hard, if for nothing else.” 
* Would you like to learn to read and write '” 


vnworkman-like manner he went about dressing my wound, I opine he was but an , while the strife is going on; but the strife once efded, then will the feelings be 
| hospital mate; my man Dan was decidedly of my opinion; for afier the doctor brought wto play, and the mao who ie incapable of a pang of regret for his fallen 


“Will you teach me!” replied Mary, taking me by the arm, and looking me had examined my breast and applied some dressing to it, he was about to retire, | companion is unworthy of the name of a British soldier. 


earnestly in the face, | when Dan said, with an air of authority, * You're not going to be afthur going, | 
| ve? 


“ Yes, I will, with pleasure,” replied I, laughing. “ We will pass the evening without looking at his binder part 


My man, Dan, had scarcely arranged my billet, ere ] bent my steps to the 


meaning my back. ‘The doctor took the house where I had slept on the night of the storming of the town. I had 


better than making love, after all, especially if you hit so hard How came you | hint, and, turning me on my faee, found a large piece of the cloth of my coat, scarcely made my appearance at the portal, when the old lady to whom the 


80 knowing in those matters '" 


which had been carried in by the ball, protruding though the wound. The | house belonged recognized my voice. She ran forward to meet and welcome 


“I don't know,” replied Mary, smiling; * I suppose, as father says, it's boman | doctor luoked con‘ounded ; Dan looked ferocious, and, though he spoke with me,—bher daughters accompanied her, and it was in vain that I said] bad a billet 


nature, for I never learnt any thing; but you will teach me to read and write k& 


respect to the medical man, i plainly saw the storm which was gathering [| ima distant part of the town. The excuse would not be taken, and I was foreed, 


“| will teach you all I know myself, Mary, if you wish to learn, Every thing | feared that he was about to make use of the fortiter in re, in preference to the | absolutely forced, to have my baggage conveyed to the house where I had 0 


but Latin—we've had enough of that,” 
“Oh! I shall be «0 much obliged to you. I shal! love you so!” 
* There you are again.” 
“No, no, J didn't mean that,” replied Mary, earnestly. “I meant that 


visit me the following morning. 





j 


| guariter in modo; so I dismissed the ductor, opon an assutance that he would | short a time before entered vader far different circumstances. The old lady 

asked how lomg I was to reinain at Rodrigo! I replied, for that night only, 
After a lapse of three days, all the wounded capable of being removed were | “‘J'en suis fache,” she replied in French, which ianguage she spoke tolerably 
ordered tu Elvas. Spring waggons, carts drawn by oxen, inules harnessed with | well,—" murs j’essayerar de faire votre séjour ict plus agréable qu'elle ne Uétaxt 


after all, [ don’t know what else to say. “1 meanthat | shal! love you for your pack-saddles, and in default of them, asses prepared in like manner, were put in la dermére fois ;"—and she immediately sent an invitation to her friends to ag. 
, / 


kindness, without your loving me again, that's it.” 


“T understand you; but now, Mary, as we are to be euch good friends, it is | that crowded the hospitals as possible. ] wae among the number, but so 1!] was 


requisition, for the purpose of freeing Badajoz of as many of the disabled men | semble at ber house the same evening. 


Profiting by the confusion, which of necessity took place in arrangements for 


necessary that your father and I should be good friends; so] must ask you | I, as to bave no recollection of how | was transported, except that a waggon | the sorrée, I left the house and took A survey of the town and breaches. The 
what sort of a person he is, for | know little of him, and of course wish to oblige | stopped at my door, and after some hours finding myself in the streets of Elvas. | houses which were destroyed in the Great Square by (he fire which had taken 


” 


him 


From the waggon | was placed in a car, aud it was might before my man Dan, | place on the night of the assault, as also those near the breaches, remained jn 


« Well then, to prove to you that! am sincere, | will tell you something. | with all his tact, was enabled to procure me a billet. During a space of fifteen | the same ruined state we had left them; but excepting this, and afew gabions 
’ . ‘ 


My father, in the first place, is a very good-tempered sort of man He works | days I Jay in a state of great pain, accompanied by fever, but after that 1 soon 
pretty well, but might gain more, but he likes to smoke at the public-house, All | recovered ing strength, and being allowed the option of either joming the second 
he requires of me is his dinner ready, bis linen clean, and the house tidy. He battalion of my regiment, to which I then belonged, quartered at home, or going 
never drinks too much, and is alwaye civil spoken; but he leaves me too much | back to the army, I preferred the latter 


which out-topped the large breach, whose reconstruction had not been quite com- 
pleted, we could find nothing to denote the toil and labour we had sustained 
curing-our operations. An hour sufficed for me to make my “ reminiscence ” 
of past events: it was eight o'clock before Darcy and Adair joined me, and 


alone, and talks too much about human nature, that's all.” | On the 25th of April, the troops that had curried on the siege were at Alfyates, | when we reached my billet, we found the saloon filled by a large and varied 


* But he's so deaf—he can’t talk to you.” | on the Portugue se frontier, the army of the Duke of Raguza having retired 
“ Give me your hand—now promise —for I'm going to do a very foolish thing, | before them That General had repassed the Agueda on the 33d, and was in | 
which is to trust a man—promise you'!! never tell it again.” 
* Well, | promise,” replied | ; supposing her secret of no consequence | and Soult back again at Seville , 
« Well, then—inind—you've promised Father is no more deaf than youorl.” | ‘The situation of the Imperial Army, the want of union amongst their generals, 
“Indeed !" replied 1; “ why he goes by the name of Deaf Stapleton.” ; 
«I know he does, and makes every body believe that he is so; but it is to | Lord Wellington a fine opportunity of profiting by the disease which had infecte d 
make money.” all—Marshal, General, and soldier! He accordingly sent orders to General 
* How can he make money by that!" Hill to profit by the confusion that prevailed in the enemy's councils—to march | 
* There's many people in besiness who go down the river, and they wish to | with the necessary number of troops to the bridge of Almarez, on the lagus, 
talk of their affairs without being overheard as they godown. ‘They always call | and to destroy the fortifications which the French had, at great pains and expense, 
for Deaf Stapleton ; and there's many a gentleman and lady, who bave much to | erected at that point ' 
say to each other, without wishing people to listen—you understand me!” | It was not until the middle of May that General Hill was enabled to arrange 
“© yes, [| understand—Latin '" 


company 


Upon our entering the room, all eyes were turned towards us, for the good 


full march towards the Tormes Drouet was at Fuente Ovejuna, near Cordova, | bostess had said a thousand kind things in my praise, and the height and imposing 


ook of Darcy were in themselves sufficient to cause a stare; but the elegance 


of Adair’s manners, who had passed the greater part of his life on the Con- 
| aad the panic with which both had been infected by the fall of Badajoz, atforded tinent,—his perfect knowledge of the Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, and French 
languages, captivated all. And although he was some fifteen or twenty years 
our senior, he decidedly bore way the palm; and in less than an hour after our 
entrée, he made, to my own knowledge, five conquests; while Darcy and myself 
could boast of but two cach! I never felt so humiliated,—and from that mo- 
ment, I resolved that if ever I had a son, I would make him a linguist. It is 
| not possible to describe the advantage one man possesses over anvther in so- 
ciety by a knowledge of languages; but if he can tack to that, a knowledge of 
| his troops in that order which was necessary to guarantee his success, and the | Music, with anything at all bordering on pretensions to good looks,—or what is, 


“ Exactly—and they call for Deaf Stapleton, and by this means be gets more difficulties to be surmounted were so great, that the General did not reach the | 1! the long run, of more consequence—good manners,—(but where will the man 


| 
good fares than any other waterman, and does less work.” 


* But how will he manage now that I am with him?” 

“OT suppose it will depend upon his customers: if a single person wants to 
go down, you will take the sculls; if they cal! for oars, you will both go ; if he 
considers that Deaf Stapleton only is wanted, you will remain on shore; or, 
porbaps, he will insist upon your being deaf too.” 

** But I do not like deceit.” 

“No, it's not right, although it appears to me that there is a great deal of it 
Still I should like you to sham deaf, and then tell me all that people say. It 
would be so funny, Father never will tell a word.” 

* So far, your father, to a certain degree, excuses bimself,” 

* Weil, [ think he will soon tell you what I have now told you, but till then | the command of the passage of the Tagus by Almarez lost to the enemy. It 
you must keep your promise ; and now you must do as you please, as 1 must go 
down in the kitchen, and get dinner on the fire.” 


| 
passed through the works, driving the enemy before them in such disorder, that | 


the river, were lost in the stream, and the panic communicating to the troops in 
\ the jatter fort, which ought to have sustained the rest, increased the confusion, 
and all crowded in one disordered mass to the nearest point of safety, abandoning 
those works, which, if well defended, were capable of resisting three times the | 
number of those that aseailed them ‘Thus were thirteen pieces of artillery, | 


who, it is said, was afterwards tried at Talavera, and shot by the sentence of a 
“T have nothing to do,” replied [; “ can I help yout” court-martial | 
* To be sure you can, and talk to me, which is better still. Comedown and | It may appear to the reader, acquainted with the position of those formidable 
wash the potatoes for me, and then I'll find you some more work. Well, I do | forts,—doubly formidable from their distance from the scene of action,—to have 
think we shal! be very happy.” | been an enterprise that might he termed rash, but he must take into account the 
I followed Mary Stapleton down into the kitchen, and we were soon very | morale of the troops that attacked, and those that defended the pass. It is true 
busy, and very noisy, laughing, talking, blowing the fire, and preparing the dinner, | that a fort strongly fortified and secure against a cou p-de-main, and a fort of that | 
By the time that her father came home, we were sworn friends. nature that guns could not be brought to bear against it, was a hazardous trial 
{ To be continued. | Almarez is forty leagues from Badajoz—it required a march of eight days to | 
anagiinahe reach it ;—Hill’s forces did not count more than ten thousand, while the Freneh | 
BADAJOZ TO SALAMANCA, General Drouet, at the head of twenty thousand veteran troops, could have, in | 


a march of four days, by occupying Torremmancha and Cauras, placed himse!! 
FROM THE REMINISCENCKS OF A SUBALTERN. 


between Hill and Badajoz. Had the latter General remained one day longer on 
On the 15th of April, 1812, the heroes of Badajoz took a last farewell of the the Tagus, his corps would have been destroyed, but, aware of his critica) | 
scene of their glory and the graves of their fallen companions, and marched | situation, he lost not a moment in retracing his steps. He dismantled the torts. | 
towards the banks of the Coa and Agueda, where, but a few months before, they ‘destroyed the bridge, retired upon Troxillo, and finally reached his original | 
had given proofs of their invincible valour! Indeed it might be said, without | position before the success of his eaterprise was known in the Imperial army. | 
any great stretch of historical truth, that every inch of ground upon which they The capture of those forts created much perplexity in the councils of the 
trod was a silent evidence of their right to be its occupant—so far, at least, as! French Marshals. Soult ordered Drouet to advance towards Medilen, while 
right of conquest goes Marmont directed a corps to move to the left hank of the Tagus, to co-operate 
[il as 1 was, in common with many others, who, like myself, lay wounded, | with Soult’s troops in the re-construction of the bridge. So oceupied I shal! | 
and were unable to accompany our friends, | arose from my truss of straw to | leave the two Marshals, and return back to Elvas 
take a parting look at the remnant of my regiment as it mustered on the parade; | Such officers and soldiers as were able and willing to join the army were | 
but, in place of upwards of seven hundred gallant soldiers, and six-and-twenty | directed tu bold themselves in readiness to do so, such as were obliged to go to | 
officers, of the former there were not three hundresl, and of the latter but five! | Lisbon, and finally to England, were similarly placed; and such as were to| 
At any time, when in the full enjoyment of health and vigour, this sad diminution 
would have affected me; but in my then frame of mind it acted powerfully upon 


remain, namely, the disabled, from loss of limb, or a worn-out constitution in the 
my nerves. I asked myself, where are the rest’ I suppose I spoke louder than 


| service, had no choice left them but to rest quietly where they were, and take 
| their chance for the first casual ‘‘turn-up” that might release them from their 

T intended ; for my man, Dan Carsons, ran out of his tent to inquire “ who | | 

was looking after!" “Dan,” I replied, “I am looking for the men that are 


unpleasant situation. Amongst the first class [ was one ; four days were allowed 
us to make our atrangements, aud to say the truth, as far as regarded myself at 
absent from parade; where are they!’ ‘ Kilt, sir,” replied Dan, ‘ and the | lenst, as many hours would have sufficed 
greater part of them buried at the fut of the ould castle forenent ye.” Theis My friends, Darcy and Adair, were my companions on my route to the army 
bodies are there, Dan, but where are they themselves!" “ Och, Jasus!"’ cried | and, punctual at the appointed hour, we left Elvas at six o'clock on the morning 
Dan to his wife, “he's out of his sinces! Nelly ! run and fetch the pig-skin of | of the 3d of June, without any incumbrance, such asa detachment to look after 
wine; you know how it sarved bim last might when he was raving.’ Nelly | We had no escort except our three servants, and Dan's wife, Nelly; and it is 
brought the remnant of the Tinto-de-la-Mancha, and a few mouthsfull of it | needless to say that they were perfectly competent to take care of themselves, 
raised iny spirits considerably, but the fever with which | was attacked was! without causing us one moment's uneasiness, either on their account or our own . 
increasing rapidly and never did any three officers in the service of his Britaunic Majesty, or in | 
The drums of the division beat a ruffle; the officers took their stations; the | the service of any other sovereign, set out on a route to join their companions | 
bands played ; the soldiers cheered, and, in less than half an hour, the spot | witha more fervent intention of making the time pass as agreeably as possible 
which since the 16th of the preceding month, had been a scene of the greatest | Our route towards Salamanca, near which city the army were stationed, lay 
excitement, was now a lone and deserted waste, having no other occupants than | through the old line of march, and we were obliged, unfortunately, once mere to 
disabled or dying officers and soldiers, or the corpees of those that had fallen in | encounter that place of dirt and wretchedness, Niza 
the strife. The contrast was indeed great, and of that cast that made the most Once clear of Niza, we traversed the country towards the Spanish frontier 
unreflecting think, and the reflecting feel. The sound of the drums died away; | at length we got clear of Portugal, and once more reached the village of Fuentes 
the division was no longer visible, except by the glittering of their firelocks at | d'Onor, every house, | might almost say every face, was familiar tome. The | 
length we lost sight of even this; and we were left alone, like sv many out- heaps of embanked earth which denoted the places where many of our old com- 
casts, to make the best of our way to the hospitals in Badajoz, panions had been interred, were covered with grass, which grew luxuriantly 
Tt is a task of more difficulty than may appear to the reader, to describe the | over the graves of the men who had once stood there victorious, but who were 
feelings that a separation, such as I have told of, caused in our breasts. Five | now lifeless clay. We traversed the churchyard, where so many of the Im-| 
sixths of our old companions—dear to us from she intimate terms upon which perial Guard and our Highlanders had fallen ; and we marked well the street, | 
we had lived together, fought together, and, | might almoat say, died together, | where three hundred of the former had been put to death by the 88th regiment. 
for three years, were parted from us, most of them for ever '—the others gone | Many of the doers still retained the marks of the contest; and the chimnevrs, 
to a distant part of the theatre of war, while we, enervated and worn down, up which the Guard had sought shelter, bore the traces of what had taken place 
either by loes of limb, or loss of strength and vigour, were left to seek shelter | The torn apertures in the large twieged chimneys, broken down by the Guard 
under the roofs of those very people who had been so barbarously maltreated by ' 


b in attempting to get up them, were in the same state we had left them,—un- 
our own soldiers. Nevertheless every one betuok himself to the method he | touched—unmended. Even the children could trace, with accutacy, the foot- 
thought best suited to the occasion. Some caused themselves to be conveyed in | steps of those fallen heroes. 


waggone ; others rode on horseback ; and many. from a disinclination to bear the We walked on to the ehapel wall, where the 79th had suffered so severely, 
jolting of the carts; or the uneasy posture of sitting astride a horse, hobbled on | and through which the French had forced their passage, under a torrent of shot, 
towards the dismantled walls of the fortress. As we continued our walk, we against the bayonets of the brave Highlanders. The chapel door was riddied 
met, at almost every step, heaps of newly turned-up earth, beneath which lay through and through with bullets, and the walls bore the marks of the round 
the bodies of some of our companions; and a little farther in advance was the | shot fired from the French batteries. Several mounds of earth, covered ae they 
olive-tree, at whose foot so many officers of the third division had been buried. were with herbage, stil! pointed out the grave of some one who bad fallen; yet 
At length we reached the ravelin of San Roque to a passing stranger, the inequality of the ground would scarcely have been 

The Talavera gate was open for our admission: it was guarded by a few, ill ooticed, so fittle attention had Leen paid to the arrangement of the graves, 
looking, ill-fed, and i!l-appointed Spanish suldiers. As we entered, each man we | which were dug in the hurry of the moment ; but with us it was different. We 


passed saluted us with respect, but the contrast between these men, who were could point out every spot, and lay our finger on the place where a grave ought 
now our protectors, and the soldiers we had but a short time before commanded, 


to be found, but even in this sad duty we were disappointed, because a drove of 
was great indeed ; and the circumstance, trifling ae it may appear, affected us wild pigs, from the udjoining forest, a day or two after the battle, and before the 
proportionably. We walked on towards our wretched t illets and, as we passed inhabitants bad ventured to return te the town, found their way to the scene of 
through the streete that led to them, we saw nothing but the terrible traces of 


action, and rooted up many of the graves,—devouring al] that came in their 
> 4. . ; a 4 
what had taken plaee. Piles of dismantled furniture lay scattered here and way Many | es were thus torn up, and the places that contained them, 


there ; houses, disfigured by our batteries, in a ruined state; the streets unoc- | as a matter of course, were levelled, and arranged as they had been before the 
cupied, except by vagabonds of the lowest grade, who prowled about in search of | batile 


plonder ; while at the windows of some houses were to be seen a fow females in 
disordered dresses ; but their appearance was of that caste that served rather to 


increase the gloom which overhung the city 
men and of 


From Fuentes d Onor we reached Rodrigo, which we had left only five months 
before The breaches were repaired, the trenches levelled, and were it not for 


Nevertheless, as the wounded | the different spots that had been assigned to many of our 


fallen companions, 
ers passed, they waved their handkerchiefs ar 





saluted us with a | which we found untouched, there was no trace of those works which bad caus 
wird ; ot it was pitiable to witness the wretched state to which the unfortunate | us so much time and our to construct. But those places, well known to us, 
inbal tants had been reduced brought back to our recollection the ground upon which we had steod a short 
Lypoa reaching the house allotted to me, I was met at the door by an old | time before under circumstances so different; and the chanze that had ‘taken 


| point of attack before the 19th. ‘The fort named * Napoleon” was the first | be found possessing the former qualities, without having attained the latter ?}— 

carried atthe point of the bayonet; the castle of Mirabeta shared the same | then good bye to any man whio is bold enough to enter the lists against him. He 
| fate ; both were scaled with ladders, and the troops, under the destructive fire, | ™ay do so, no doubt,—rank and fortune are formidable antagonists to encounter 
—but no matter,—in nine cases out of ten, the young accomplished man will 
| many, in a vain effort to escape to the fort of Ragusa, on the opposite bank of | have it all his own way: that is, if he is as he should ba—a gentleman,—a 
} gentleman by birth—and a gentleman in the full acceptation of the word. Let 
him have those qualifications, and I will forfeit my existence that he will put an 
extinguisher upon those dolts who enter the army without any other claims ex- 
cept fortune aud connexion. 


The ball was opened by Avondano de Alcantaro, a young Portuguese captain, 


and three hundred prisoners taken ; three formidable forts rendered useless, and | belonging to the garrison of Almeida, and Senora Dolores de Inza, a Spanish 
lady, a relative of the governor. The dance was the bolero, of which I had 
is not easy to account for this dastardly conduct of the French commandant, | heard so much, but had never seen danced before. All eyes were turned 


towards the spot which the youthful couple occupied. I was an attentive spec- 
tator. Avondano danced well, and kept his elhows—a material point by the way 


| —in that position which no bolero dancer should depart from, (I obtained this 


information at Madrid,) not to raise them higher than his ear; but he danced 
mechanically, like one that had been taught, and had his lesson by rule, more 
than by heart. Although he moved his arms with much grace, and kept the 
proper measure wiih bis feet, there was nothing inspiriting in his mode of danee, 


| or in the manner he used his castanettes. His partner, on the contrary, had all 


the fire of the trae Andalusian breed. Her movements, though not perhaps as 
correct as his, were spirited, and drew down thunders of applause from the 
spectators; and each plaudit, as was natural, caused her to increase her 


| exertions. She danced beautifully, and every one expressed by their approba- 


tion the gratification they felt by her display ; Lut the dance had scarcely ended 
when she fainted away, in consequence, no doubt, of the exertions she had made. 
She soon reeovered, and would have once more jomed the dance, had not her 
friends dissuaded her from sv foolish an act, and she was reluctantly obliged to 
be a spectator for the remainder of the night. Waltzing was continued to a 
late hour; but there was no lady hardy enough to attempt the bolero after the 
success of Sefora Dolores in this most difficult and graceful dance. The com- 
pany at length retired to their different homes; I bade an affectionate good 
night to my hostess and her daughters; and, long before they were awake in 
the morning, I was severa! miles on the road leading to Salamanca. 

On the opening of the campaign of 1812, Loid Wellington found himself 
formally invested with the chief command of the allied armies: a command, 
by the way, not exaetly as real as sonorous. After the fall of Badajoz, the 
head-quarters were established at Funeda, which town the first division reached 
in the end of April; and from that period until the beginning ef June, every ef- 
fort that could be made to re-organize and recruit the army was exerted. On 
the 13th, it arrived upen the banks of the Agueda, which river it passed the 
same day, and on the 16th it was within two gun-shots of Salamanca. The 


| following day, the 17th, my two companions, Darcy and Adair, and myself, join- 
| ed our old regiment, on the heights of San Christoval. 


Upon the approach of the British army, the Duke of Ragesa retired, leaving, 


| nevertheless, a garrison of one thousand troops in three forts, which had been 


constructed around some convents. He halted tive leagues from Salamanca, 
when. having collected several divisions, he again adwenced to succour the forts. 
Lord Wellington invested the town with the siath division, and, with the re- 
mainder of the army, awaited, upon the heights of San Christoval, the develop- 
ment of the enemy’s movement. On the tollowing day, Marmont made a recon- 
noissance, by which he found that at all points the post oceupied by the British 
army was of that nature that forbade his attempting to force it. After some 
out-post fighting, in which a brigade of the first division, directed by General 
Graham, gained an advantage, the French army once more retired to the village 
of Cabere Velossa, where, by signals agreed upon, the situation of the forts was 
hourly made known to it. 

The batteries against the forts opened their fire on the 17th, but so imperfeet 
were the meansof attack, and so languid their fire, that it was six days before 
the breach against one called Saneayatons was deemed practicable. Atnine 


| o'clock at night, on the 23d, the brigade of General Bowes attacked the out- 


work ; the General headed his troops, and fell wounded at the onset; but the 
moment his wound was dressed, he again returned to his men, and fell, with 
many of his soldiers, in a vain attempt to carry the fort. 

Marmont was intimately acquainted with the events that were passing. The 
signals from the forts informed him they could hold out but five days longer ; 
and in this distressing state of affairs he made op his mind, in a moment of de- 
spair, to pase over to the left bank of the Tormes—but for whatend! An army 
which proposed him battle on the right bank of the river could with as much ease 
fight him on the opposite side; but he, too late found out the error he had eom- 
mitted, in leaving a garrison of one thousand men, which he could so il] spare, 
in forts incapable of any very long resistance ; and bya well-meant effurt to 
correct the error, had well migh sacrificed bis army in their passage of the river, 
because Lord Wellington, weighing well the troops of his adversary, and fore- 
seeing what he was likely totry, changed his front, brought forward his left 
wing, and with the right of the army, under Graham, was in battle array on the 
left of the Tormes, at twoo'elock in the morning of the 24th inst., at the mo- 
ment Marmont was effecting the passage of that river at Alla de Tormes.— 
Finding himself so opposed, Marmont hastily retraced his steps, and retired 
upon Huerta, where he remained until the 27th, and then retreated towards the 
Douro. 

It was asked at the time—has since been asked—and will perhaps be asked 
in after times, why did not Lord Wellington attack an army so il! placed by its 
General! It would il! become me, a subaltern, and one who, in any thing he 
writes, endeavours only to amuse his readers, to enter intoan argument that can 
be discussed with more propriety by those persons who write an aceount of the 
Peninsular war, than by one who only writes his own “ reminiscences,” whreb 
can never be supposed, or are meant, to be any thing more than a few facts co:- 
lected together from memory, end which, not having been known, or perhaps not 
thought worthy of insertion by those who have preceded him, are given to the 
public inthe hope that they may not be thought uninteresting It would be, 
nevertheless, wrong not to give the opimons of those who it 16 to be presv med 
were, or at all events thought themselves, competent to criticise the conduct © 
the two commanders. Sarrazin, in bis memoir says, ** Why did not bis! ord- 
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ship attack him on the 24th of June, when the French General had so footishly | 


; pishiy | red to a living in the ne 
ventured to the left bank of the Tormes! To say tat his Lordship was besieging | 


barbed in the Calypso, 





gbhourhoed of bis family —Lieut -Colonel Boteler em- 


kept in check by an equa! namber, nay. by the population of Salamanca alone,” | an officer whose life 
‘this 1. much doubt,) “and the whole allied army might have been employed | his services were 
agaist the French, whose unpardonable fault of crossing and recrossing the | riods of her bist 
Turmes. as it were, under the cannon of the allies, was left unpunished!” It is 
pot for me todeeide the point, a0 soaraninaten the feeling of the argiy was, 
nos. o battle ents have Nate nage ot Eyeeese, was, indeed, rewoved from the world, when the prospect o 
Meanwhile a fresh supply of shot reached oar batteries, and on the 27th, their | reasonably before him, and stil! further feet ed a Siothuct iva albitameadoaniaen 
effect was so powerful, that one of the magazines the principal fort hlew up, | seemed to await him. Hav ing entered into the army at a very early age, although 
and the fire communicating with a quantity of wood which had been incautious- | he had undergone so extended aterm of service, he was but in the prime of 


had been so passed, that it was one of usefulness. That 
possessed by his country during one of the most glorious pe- 
ory ; that his worth was well appreciated ; that he was regarded 
in his profession with esteem and respect; that all who knew him lament him, 
—tn these things it is that his relatives and friends have their consolation. He 


took place on the bridges, at the Piace des T =. Sad ot 
: and is supposed to have foundered at sea, the vessel not | The cannon and musket Gee Srrreaus, a 
the forte of Salamanca le an idie anewer. Eight hundred men might have been | having since been heard of. Such was the end—the deeply distressing end—of | this commercial my i 
if faction had pot attempted to pat astop to them 
hours the trvops displayed « firmness wt 
sail, relied upon their defection 

each other in zea! and devotednens 


La Croia Repepse 
Ty were firing for several hours together in the midet of 
where nothing would be heard but the sound of the looms, 
During a contest of five 
tuch must pet an end to those whe, it is 
The milttary aad civil sothonsies rivalled 

It ie painfel to have to bestow upon them 


, this praise, but it is a duty te do honour to those who expose their lives for the 
maintenance of order and the laws 


At 40'clock the action ceased, Some few 


musket shots fesounded afterwards at intervals in the streets im the centre of 
the town —The troops were in Te pose 


The Government has not received any tele 


“eg the magazine, the whole fort was soon one vast fire. and a general | life. Unassumin 1 h graphic dispatch since that of yes 
ly placed neat . g im his manners, he was tntelligent, ready, and energetic His terday morning, which announeed that G r > 

attack by our troops taking place at the moment, completed the disorder which | name ranked high in his corps, and, we venture to say, will be long remembered | a!) the positions, bt to-day no telegrams " eran was ip a) rm Sevres “| 
naturally prevailed. The three forts were thus taken, awd our loss, which was) with honourable regret. Semen... itaiialins fem oh oe rapinc communication could come beyon 
estumated by the enemy at thirteen hundred, did not much exceed one-third of | : j m all the surroanding country, ae well as fiom St 


that number; and Salamanca was freed from the enemy. 
‘As soon as the garrison of the forts were made prisoners, they were marched 


—>_— 
DISTURBANCES AT PARIS AND LYONS. 


mae ge een leadine Root shakdetieedhia Aealeal re at tenant nd | From the Journal du Havre of the 15th April that the cause of the disturbance at Lyons or 


been allotted for their reception ; but it was painful to witness the degradation 
which those men were obliged to endure at the hands of the excited population. | 'esitnents, and addressed them. The day passed tranquilly, and nothing F 


-tienne, Macon, aod Dijon, announce that all was « 


et there 
in the Chambers yesterday 
W edie miny wae a@ rumor of the 


Phe Constitutionne! states, that it was asserted 


Yesterday, after the review, the King assembled the Marshals and officers of Motuellistes having been condemned It wae romoured that telegraphic dis 


atch had announced that a!) was pet over op Chureday, the two parties con 


. : ; tinued t, bat * wi “ree 
Women of the lowest grade insulted them, and some were base enough to spit seemed to presage a struggle, until, about four o'clock, a few groups collected inued to figh less warmly, and that the workmen had entrenched therm 


> > , se OUuses, } ’ ’ 
in their faces; yet the French soldiers bore all those insults with composure,— | in the centre of the city, and raised, by overturning earnages, barricades mthe | *"'*°* 18 seme houses, where they stil! held out atnoon | 


was, however, re 


. ‘ re < hed as evident, that o F | do aaa 
I might say, with trath,—gentiemanly demeanour ; but it is not possible for me | * ‘acent streets of St. Martin and St. Dennis. Barricades were also raised in | “88 88 at only a small part of the popalation of Lyons could have 


. set “ t 
vo express the disgast I felt at seeing brave men so treated by a base rabbie, ber quarters. Before six o'clock, there was an affair with musketry, in which 


tken part in the conflict, as the (roo; #19 gatrieon did not consist of more than 


A &.000 car 4 ( 
who, but a few hours before, were on the most friendly terms with those very | S®Y€T@! persons were killed. A grenadier and a drummer, who were alone, were nee, Snes ned to 15,000 


men. At one time, when I saw such an indignity 4s mud thrown at them, and a | @8Sassinated. The killed and wounded amount to sixty. A great number of 


~ t : - 1o 7 Sachange on. Oh on oF ' ' ” 
likelihood of something more serious taking place, I expressed myself in strong | “Tests have taken place. Paris is bustling with troops and artillery. The re- | | 17; 90. Exchange on London, 25 16. to 25 Bank actions, 17 98 


Stock tn Paris, April 14 5 percents 104f to 104f Ge: B per conte, T7RO 


~~) * 


. ° . > - } «1 t < 
terms against the ruffians who so acted ; and whether it was that I spoke Spanish | S!ment of carbiniers has just arrived at Versailles. This morning at half-past | °° k, Sper cents, 103 90 


well enough to be understood, or that | suited the action to the word, by knocking hve, the firing re-commenced in the streets Maubuee, Transnonin, and Mont 
down two fellows who were the ringleaders, | know not; but from that moment | ™erency. The 54th and 25th of the line have been sent against the insurgents, | 


the prisoners were allowed to move on quietly. who had eutrenched themselves in houses. After an action of an hour anda, !! in the evening, by telegraph, was received at Paris yesterd 
4 - “ ‘ " 
half, in which the National Guards lost a captain and two drormmers, and the | ¢¢ wered. “The fanbonrgs, which were ocenpied | 


Tbus fell the forts of Salamanea, and with them the hopes of the Imperial! 
Army,,80 far as regarded their being able to keep the line of the former by so 
powerful a support; the more particularly, as the Duke of Ragusa was force: 
to await the janction of the army of the south, as it was called, under the Count sword. Mr. Baillot died to-day. It appears that the leaders of the republican 
Dorsine. On the 28th, he accordingly retrograded towards the Douro, and on | Pa'ty were opposed to these measures, and that this mad attempt has proceeded | 
the following day rested at Trahujos. Lord Wellington followed the enemy's from the most obscure of that party. There was little commotion in the dis- 
movements, who, on the 2d of Jaly, passed the Douro at Tordesillas, which | tricts removed from the centre of the city. The theatres of the Boulevards 
point was sufficiently formidable tv embarrass a general who might be desirous Were filled, as usual, and almost all the shops and coffee houses were open 


35th an officer, the houses were taken. The ex usperation of the troops was |! 


TERMINATION OF THE CONTEST AT LYONS 
Paris, April 14 —The following dispatch dated Lyous, Saturday, 12th April, 


1s . ! yons is 
+, pied ¥ the insurgents have fallen 
nto our power The communications are fully re established The mails have 


excessive, and all the republicans found in them was put to the edge of the | Tesumed their course. The anarchists are in the greatest disorder.’ 


—_—_— 
Summary. 


The German papers have a letter from Vienna, in which it te stated that an 


ore. . wv” ‘ . ' " . > , » ad ’ } " , 
of forcing it. The line of the Douro is unexceptionable ; it possesses al! the PosrscrierT.—Tranguillity is established in all quarters The insurgents have | ‘mation had been given to the French Government to the effect that the Con 


requisites which a retreating army could wish for,—uneven banks, narrow fords, either fled, or have been arrested. 
and abundance of woods, sufficient to mask the operations of a large body of Paris, April 13 
troops; and Marmont did ali that a general could do to render any effort to 
force it more than hazardous , b ed in our account given in a preceding column, which was written between | 
Ou the evening of the 3, Picton’s division was abreast of the ford of Pollos: | one and two o'clock this morning, defeated at every point by the bravery and 
some cavalry tried the depth of the river, which was deemed fordable ; bat the | devotion of the trvops and the National Guards, who vied each other in zeal | 
attitude of the enemy on the opposite bank W88:80' LPOsNg. that the idea of | ang energy to put an end to these lawless and desperate outrages. The insur- | 
forcing the passage was givenup. From the 3d until the 12th of July, the we gent had placed themselves at the windows in the several streets in which they | 
armies remained in presence of each other, encamped on each side of @ river | had taken their stand, whence thev could fre it comparative safety upon the 
which at times is a formidable sheet of water, bot which was then little more troops and national guards, and thus assassinate their brave antagonists They | 
than an insignificant stream. Nevertheless, although both armies kept their kept up in this manner an occasional firing during the entire night, which was 
guards on their respective sides of the water, and that the movements Of | not returned by the troops ; but when daylight enatled the latter to act, to take | 
each were cautiously watched, not one life was lost, nor one shot fired by possession of every barricade, and every house whieh afforded them shelter, was | 
either army. bu e wor a yur y » » ( , ‘loc y we . 
Indeed so different from hostility was the conduct of beth nations, that the wrt a Pann Sectie pesttion aye in based ‘Set Te the Toad Me Last 
French and British lived upon the most amicable terms If we wanted wood | prevailing at a moment like the present, we dissiihek vouch fer the trull of overs 
for the construction of huts, our men were allowed to pass without molesta- | J oment we receive, that in one of the houses a nomber of the rioters were 
tion to the French side of the river to cutit. Each day the soldiers of both discovered, who had been most active in their murderove aseailment of the | 
armies used to bathe together in the same stream, and an exchange of rations, | wo bigna! Guards and soldiery, and that no one of them were suffered to es. | 
such as biscuit and rum, between the French and our men, was by no means | cape alive. The insurgents were evidently intimidated at the break of day by | 
uncommon. A stop was, however, soon to be put to this friendly intercourse ; | the display of the foree which surrounded them on all sides, and by the arrival 
and it having been known in both armies that something was about to be at-| \¢ 4), artillery ; they immediately abanduned their ead barricades, and | 
tempted by Marmont, on the evening of the 12th of July, we shook hands with | 1 treated to the houses of the narrow streets and alleys which we re then 
our cris dcris neighbours, and parted the best friends. blockaded by the armed force on al! sides, and several prison rs made. The 
It is a remarkable fact that the part of the river of which I am speaking was Nationa) Guards of the Bauileve arrived in Paris during the night, and were | 
ocenpied, on our side, by our third division ; on the French side by the seventh | oatigned in the Place du Carousel, and with other detachments, are now patro! 
division. The French officers said to us on parting, ‘* We have met, and have | ; g the disturbed quarters. At six in the morning the Dukes ol Uvieane and’ 
been for some time friends. We are about to separate, and may meet & | Nemours mounted their horses, and rode to the scene of disturbance, taking | 
ro eee As ‘ _—~< v nore —_ a pee ie tie day ce 7 the Quays, the Place de Greve, and the adjacent streets, to the Rue St Martin. 
shall do the same. n ten days afterwards the fSritish third anc ve French jo. pers ae : . : : __ i 
seventh divisions were opposed to each other at the battle of Salamanca,—and sitghas “ts tal set shiida: tates Gedens, Tet ee tee 
the seventh French were destroyed by the British third ; but I am now about pre o'clock : ’ people. y 
describing one of the most memorable battles ever fought by the British army 


{ Sal . 1 for th t challday-2 The following additional particulars have reached us relative to the proceed- 
—the battle of Salamanca ; and for the present shall lay down my pen ings of last might :—Iu the 7th arrondissment, the whole population, and espe- 


— cially the workmen, beheld with indignation the assassination of a drummer and 

THE LATE LT.-COL. RICHARD BOT ELER, ROYAL | 4 grenadier of the 7th legion who were walking alone. An officer of the staff 

ENGINEERS. | on his way with orders forthe 12th legion, received a bullet which pierced bis 

That time has come upon us which forbids encouragement of the most distant | *!"" and ertered his side His life, however, is not despaired of Phe National 
hope in the cuse of this officer; and we are compelled to the melancholy con. Uaaree ane the Line received each other with cries of V ive la Guard Nationale 

clusion, that his life and services owed their termination, as originally appre- | Vive la Ligne At the F new St. Eustache, the barricades | ap carried by a 

hended, to the casual loss of the vessel in which he was returning to England , column composed of ed battalions of the 4th Legionof the National Guards, 
While there remained a seeming ponsibility that be might yet be in existence, a of the 10th, one of the Ist, and a battalion of the 54th of the Line. M 

we furbore any particular notice ; but now, it would be unjust to his memory, and apuis, ¢ olonel of the 4h Legion, a most gallant officer, was wounded in the 

unsatisfactory to ourselves, longer to be silent; and we believe that our friends | 2" by a bullet, and was replaced in the command by General Allez. The 


The band of rioters who last night attempted to renew the 
scenes of the Cloitre St. Mary, in this capital, have been, as we fully anticipat- 


' ime > oa 1 , "e » ' 
will sympathize in our sorrow for the premature loss uf the individual, and will. lamips, ds 8 matter of course, wae broken by the insurgente in. 4 pert uf.,the 


likewise, deem that a place in our pages is rightly hisdue. We neither attempt | Rues St. Dennis and St. Martin, as well as in several of the adjacent streets, 
nor design other than a plain statement. His life was one of activity and use- , UU" thelr absence bey made up for by the inhabitants lighting up their houses 
fulness in his profession, as our account of his services will show, and those ser- The Minister of the Interior remained almost constantly on horseback during 
vices sufficiently testify for themselves. the evening. He was with General Bugeaud at the attack of a barricade .s 
He was the second son of the late William Boteler, Esq ,* of Eastry, in the | Y°U8 auditor of the Council of State, an officer of the National Guards, who 
county of Kent, and received his commission of Second-Lieutenant in the Royal | "5 °° horseback by bis side, received a bullet in his collar-bone. 2 
Engineers on the lst of January, 1804; that of First-Lieutenant, on the 4th of PS. One o’clock—His Majesty is now reviewing the tsoope in the Place 
March, 1805, and the appointment of Adjutant, in July of the last mentioned , 24 Carrousel, proparetery to riding through the qoartere of Paris which have 
year. Until November, 1806, he was in employment at Liskeard, Chatham, and | become the seat of disorder, as he did in June 1832 He was received by the 
Dover. He then left England with the expedition under General Crawford, for | ‘TOPS and National Guards. and the assembled crowd, with enthusiastic cheers, 
South America. With the issue of this expedition the world is wel] acquainted r 
Lieut. Boteler was not in the engagement which terminated the matter, having turbance took place are still oecopied by the military and Municipal Guard, and 
been under orders to bring up some artillery, he only arrived just as terms had | the vigilance of Government is unabated. Cavalry, infantry, and masses of the 
been agreed on. His duties, however, were constant and arduous. His return | ©!t!2*n troops remain under arms, ready to act ata moment's notice, should their 
to England took place early in the year 1808. | services be again called for, of which, however, we are happy tu announce no 


| 7 > y - » } 
In the following June, he received directions to join the army commanded by | *PPT hension is entertained. A great number of prisoners were made at the 


Sir Arthur Wellesley, in Portugal; and having landed im the beginning of Av- ; 37008 parr ades. As the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours were passing the 

gust, he immediately therewpon proceeded to the camp on the heights above Rue de Ponceau two shots were fired at them, happily without effect. 

Lavos. Ne was attached to General Ferguson, and was with bim in the battle From the Journal du Havre of the 15th. 

of Vimeira; he was also at the retreat and battle of Corunna. In January. Dispatches from Lyons of the evening of the 12th, confirmed the news re- 
1809, he agaiu came home; and in June received his commission of Captain, | ceived yesterday of the occupation of the fauxbourge by the troops. The day 

and at the same time was ordered to hold himself in readiness for instant ser- | of the 12th was horrible. Four churches had been beseiged. It seems that the 
vice. ‘This service was the attack upon Walcheren, in which his employment | insurgents are not yet entirely vanquished. 

was of an anxious and severe description, and he suffered, in common with many RIOTS AT LYONS. 

others, from the prevailing fever, which left hin ina state of debility for several From the Ministerial Evening Journal —* The Government received thie 
weeks. From the conclusion of this affair, until February, i811, he was in ser- morning by express a report of the proceedings at Lyons on Wednesday. It pre- 
vice at home ; and then he was once inure ordered to Portugal. . | sents a lamentable picture, since French blood has beew shed, but at the same 
f Jo his arrival at Lisbon, he was sent to Mafra, from thence to Elwas; from time affords positive assurances of the triumph of order and the laws. For several 
Elvas to Olivarez and Almandralejo ; and returning to Elvas, ke was thence or- | days the authorities had been warned, and prepared for sinister occurrences 


oer to the attack of fort St. Christoval, where he suffered a dangerous wound | byery thing showed that the agitators, despairing of success in the capital, where 
1a the head, which confined him for several weeks. When sufficiently recovered | the magistracy is sustained by the National Guards and the garrison, deter- 


from this, he was employed onthe lines of Aluada. From Almada he went to | mined to make an attempt in the provinces, and the unfortenate city of Lyons, 
Montfaugon, an‘ there remained until January, 1812, whenhe returned to Almada, 
and continued either at that place or at Montfaugon till March, 1813. Relieved 
from this statiun, he joined head-quarters at Malheda de Laida. He was next 
employed on the pontoon service ; and when he quitted it, rejoined the army, 
and was present at the siege and capture of St. Sebastian. He was now at- 
tached to the 6th division, under General Colville. He was again wounded at | 
Pampluna. From henceforth to the close of the war he was with the army at 
head-quarters, and was concernerl in all the different engagements up to that 
point. His arrival in England is dated the 9ih of July, 1814. 

His employment did not terminate with the war; being in the following March 
appointed to the station of Spike Island, in which he continued till October, 
1823, when he was removed to Waltham Abbey. He remained at this latter 
pace, with the exception of the interval from November, 1825, to August, 1826, 
juring which he was upon the duty of examining the fortresses, &c., at Sierra 
Leone. Accra, and Cape Cuast, until November, 1828, when he was promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenaat-Colonel. Jn September, 1830, he embarked at Liver- 
pool for North America, on service, with Lreut.-Col. By, at the Rideau Canal; 


and in Oetober, 1831, the Engineer command at Halifax was conferred upon | 
aim 


appeared little disposed to engage in the plot, and it has been nearly demon- 
strated that only soch workmen as have become affiliated with political societies 
joined the anarchists. As early as the preceding day, the brave General Aimard 
made his arrangements —The Court was well guarded—reinforcements were 


the state of affairs, and to consult with the Military Com manders. Although the 


mined to come en masse. In fact, they made their appearance about 11 o'clock 


4 


woetnded, and some killed, bat the greatest loss was not on the side of the troops 
The severest part of the action took place in the Palace de la Prefecture 

The anarchists found their most solid entrenchment in the new temporary 
hall, and it became necessary to beat down the palisades with cannon shot 


Anxious to return to his mother and family—in consequence of severe ca- 
‘amities which had befallen them in his absence, in the death of his brother, 
Commander Thomas Boteler, R. N., an active and meritorious young officer, who 
died in November, 1829, of the effect of the climate, in command of his Ma- 
jesty s ship Hecla, on the western coast of Africa; and of bis youngest brother, 
the Rev. Edward Boteler, a young man beloved and esteemed by «i who knew 
him, who died after three days’ illness, in August, 1831, just as he was prefer- 


Were put to flight. The place was then entered Ly the troops. and a long ex- 





* The family of Boteler is descended from Thomas Pincerna, probably #0 called 


i 
r } as f ob beet r 
from his office chief butler to K ng J ohn, whenee his successors assumed the name 


rioters armed with muskets, was burst open by means of petards 4 great nom 


of Butler, alias Boteler, or Botiller; and in allusion to their office. bore fer their arms | PCT Of prisoners were taken, some nded, and others blackened with gon 
bore covered cups, differentiy placed and blazoned powder At every point the troops had the advaatage Other 


three or x 


federation would send an army into Switzerland if the 
not immediately comply with the order of the Vorert to expel the foreign revo 
lutiontets who swarm in that country 


and cries of Vive le Roi! Vive Lovis Philippe! ‘T’ke quarters where the dis- | 


the capital of industry. obtained the deplorable preference. The Mutuellistes | 


| called in from the environs. The Prefect went to the Place St. Jean two jodge of 


Coart was sitting, the Place St. Jean was completely free from any assemblage 
of the people, and this solitade evidently proved that the anarchists had deter- 


| A man read an incendiary address, and in afew minutes after the barricades were 
begon. The Prefect, without a moment's hesitation, gave orders for their being 
destroyed. Maj. Gen. Buchet, who commands the Department of the Boaches- 
du-Rohne, under General Atmard, directly brought the troops forward. The 
| Gendarmery onder Col. Ganuet, and the Infantry, assailed the barricades with 
the most determined resolution, and carried them under a brisk fire. The Pre- 
fect never quitted the troops during the action. The barricades were all thrown 
down as soon as they were raised, but still there was a great many seriously 


i  cachmere 
change of mosketry ensved between the soldiery and the insurgens, who had Sutin de Bomboy. A tissue composed of wilk and cachimer 
stationed themselves in what is called the Organ Gallery. Cannon were agnia | surface, und may be procured in every variety 1 fe either m 

; ” hina 
used, the Gallery was foreed from the alley, and entered. A house, filled with Mousseline de Della. A tinsye of # k and cachmere tis made 


Canton of Berne does 


ive she 


The * Registration Shilling.” —Severa\ parishioners of St Sidwell's, Exeter, 


were summoned last week for refusing to pay the shilling for the re gistration un 
der the Reform Act. They were all compelled to pay —What a striking proof 


of the desire of the people for the elective franchise 


A pamphlet bas just been printed at the Roman Catholic Preas at Bath, which 
designates the prelates of the Protestant Church as” Act of Parliament Buebopes 

The post of Vice-Admiral of the United Kingdom has again become vnc ant, 
by the death of Admiral Sir Edward Thornbrough, who died at bie seat in De 
vonshire on Thursday, the 84 instant. The Gallant Admiral only held the ap 
pointment since January, 1933, when he succerded Lord de Saumarez. Sir Ed 
ward was one of the ollest flag officers in the eorvice He was made Admira 
of the Red the 4th of December, 1833, and nominated G ©. B. the Ith of 
January, 1825. It is asserted that Admiral Sir George Martin, the present 
Rear-Admifal of the fleet, will succeed Sir Edward Thornbrough, and that Lord 
Amelius Beauclerk or Sir Thotnas Pakenhom will be appoited in the room of 
Sir George Martin 

The influenza has been so eaceeding!y prevalent at Melton Mowbray during 
the last fortnight that few individuals have escaped, in some instances whole 
families have been attacked, and the Gentlemen of the medical profession have 
been in continual requisitien 


Lord Plunket is about to put the seals in commission and quit this country for 


} some time. It is pot his Lordship's intention to preside m the Court of Chan 


cery during the next term, the Deane ry of Down, and the eposition of the 
parishes annexed thereto, r quiring bis whole aed undivided attention im Loodon 
during the discussion of the important question in Parliament —Dublin Eoenng 
Mail. 

Trades’ Union —We do wot desire to be gloomy prophets, but we fancy we 
can trace i these significant Uniwns the first symptoms of a break-up of the 


| @rent social confederacy. ‘They are (ravglt with hegard, euder any elreum- 
| stances ; and when we find them ramilying so wenerally threugheet the cont 


| pent, we cannot but augur the worst results. lt is madness to attempt to make 
| light of their progress. ‘They are signs of the times, as foll fraugit with mean 
| ing as ever were the Parisian clubs that ushered in the fret French revolution 
| — Sun. 

| ‘The two ribands of St. Patrick have been conferred upon Lords Leitrim and 
Donovghmore 


The Lordship of the Admiralty vacant by the already gazetted appointment of 
Sir Thomas Hardy to the government of Greenwich Hospital, is bestowed upon 
Admiral Parker, whose liberality of principles lias conspicuously manifested itwell 
during bis command in the Tagus 
| We regret to antounce the death of that worthy and truly benevolent man, 
| John Fuller, Esq, of Rose Hill, whose numerous sete of charity and liberality 
will long survive bim. He had reached a very advanced age, and, ull within a 
| few days, appeared in the enjoyment of perfect health 
| The number of foreign miliners and dealers in fancy articles who have vi- 
| sited Paris duriwe the late fdies and Longehainnps bas been anprecedented 
Many have gone from London, Brussels, Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburgh, and 
Moscow. 
M. de Monthe! is about to proceed to Gratz. to join the Dachess de Berri, who 
wishes to spend some time with her family at Prague 


The claim of John Lindsay Craufurd to the Craoford Peerage has been or- 
dered by his Majesty to be laid before the House of Lords 

Sir Dodley St Leger Hill had an intersiew on Monday at the Colonial Offiee , 
with the Right Hon the Secretary of State for the Colones, when he received 
the communication of his appointment as Governor of St. Lucia, and bis Ma- 
jesty's gracious approval of it 


The Conde Florida Blanca, the Jong expected Spanish Ambaseador, with a 

| extensive suite, arrived at Mivart's Hotel. on Saturday evening, from Paris. 

| Great alterations are being made on the Old Steyne at Lrighton. A carriage 
road has been made in the centre, to conrieet St. James's street with Castle 
square ; another road, branching from Snow's coach office to the Pavilion Parade 

| forming @ new entrance wto the heart of the town (thereby avoiding several 

| dangerous tureing®) ; and a new road bas also been cut in front of the Old Steyne 

Bazaar. 

Madame de T stein, between whom and Madame de Dolomien, first lad 
in waiting to the Queen of the Vrench, the ansuccessful negociations for a 
marriage between the Duke of Orleans and the young Princess of Wirtemberg 
(niece to the Emperor of Rossi) have been carrying on, bas jost quitted Pare 
for Stotgarit 
! Genera! Lafayette has, for some time past, been pre vented from taking a part 
| in the Chambre des Debates, by the severe ines under which he bas bee 
| labouring ever since the funeral of Dulong 

Funeral of Admiral Lord Gelloway.—This venerable Earl, who died the week 
before last, at Rosslyn House, Hampstead, was buried on Thursday im the cata- 
combs of the general cemetery, Harrow road 

The marriage of Lady Strachan with a young Neapolitan, son of the Obewa- 
lier Piccollellis, is the genegal topic of conversation at Naples. ‘The Marquees 
} of Hertford, who was guardian. to Lady Strachan's daughter, presented to the 

bride. on ber wedding day, the splendid |’alerno Palace, which he recently bought 
\ for her, together with an annual income of 15,000 ducats. 
During the Grand Mosical Festival m Westavinster Abbey, their Majesties 
will sleep at Kew, where orders have already been received to have apartments 
prepared for (hem 
LONDON AND PARISIAN PASHIONS 
| In Paris, the promenades of Langehampa hare in some degree decided = 
} fashions of the ensuing season The mogerina dre modes are now filled wit a 
variety of new and beantifel articles, most of whieh will, of cours, - alate 
diately imported. The following w a list of the must admired 0 ese 
been me ed of sitk and woo! 
f mporw, a textare composed of #'k and # 
faaadioe =” is printed in sibious rich patterns, either oo white or culecred 





' 
' 
i 
} 


resembling chaly, vot much 


grounds 


Salamporis croisé. "The same kind of article as thet jost described ; bot in- 


They were soot destroyed, and those who had endeavoured to defend them | ferior in brillianey and quality 


j A various colours 
Batistes de cachmere, plain and figored, io mse 6 eatin 


of ¢ yflour 


. | striped or checquered patterns : 
| - "Tafetas de Siam. This ie 2 tissue of silk and worsted and is printed in very 
| * 


engagems & rich patterne 
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—_ ss a 
Mowsseline Siamese. A sort of printed gauze. 1h has the advantage of the | threatened them with coercion—he had thrust wpon them his determination of | offspring. The day was vot far distant which would see this prophecy fulfilled 








Mousacline de sou, i bh as it does not crease maintaining monarchical domnion, and bad insisted so firmly upon maintaining | if we rashly drove mto rebellion the provinces of Canada. Yield to their 
Vi s. Composed of silk and cachmere. It hae a brilliant surfece, | the King's prerogatives untoughed, that he had seriously endangered them all, | on the other hand, and it would biod them to England by the gentle but firm 
resembling satin, and it is printed in bold arabesque patterns , and had really rendered it doubtful whether the power of England could be | bonds of fnendship—erect in the more northern territories of that happy cont 
Correaux Ecossais. ‘Tartan silks of various hues; the chequers are of | maintained even a very few years longer. The House was, doubtless, by this | newt a rival to the United States in force, in commetce, and in happr q 
various sizes, and may be bad either very large or very small | time aware that the House of Assembly in Lower Canada bed formally seceded | Gentle treatment, wise conciliation would effect thie; but any rash Geman 


Gaze Pekin. ‘This gauze is at once subsiantin! and transparent. Its patterns | from all communication with the Executive ; that they had passed a vote of deter- 
are beautifully executed in every variety of colour | mination to unpeach Lord Ay!mer, the Governor-General, acting under the com- 
Silk pelisses are now occasionally seen with the corsage d pointe Muslin | mand of the Right Hon. Secretary, and that they bad expunged from their jour- 


petuous contempt of their desires would revive the disastrous days of 1774 
The Hon. and Learned Gentleman concluded by moving for the appointment of 
a select committee amidst loud cries of “ Hear, hear.” 





pelisses lined with silk will be much worn this summer, but they will not make | pals the dispatches of the Kight Hon. Secretary, as being of a nature so insulting | The SPEAKER inquired who seconded the motion, when Mr. Hume and 4 
their appearance for 8 few weeks to come | and derogatory to their own dignity and honeur, as to be unfit to remain wpon O'Connell both rose for that purpose. ed 
Figured silks of very sinall spotted of eprigged patterns are moch used for their records. But, it might be asked, what were the circumstavees which bad Mr. STANLEY offered bis thanks to the Hon. and Learned Gentleman who 
pelieses. The favoarable colours are brown, green, and nacarat jled to this deplorable result! He would briefly state them:—During an | had just sat down, firs: for the advice he had tendered him, and in the next plac 
Tartan silks are aleo exCeedingly fashionable They will be much worn this | election for the city of Montreal a rivt took place, and three offending Canadians, | for having by the present motiun afforded him 8n opportunity to explain and brine 
spring with white lace or muslin pelerines. | persons totally unconnected with any of the election proceedings, were under the consideration of the House not only the constitution, but also the ‘ 
Pelorines of the same materials as the dresees with which they are worn, still | shot hy the military Certain of the ofhcers on command were deemed | sent state of the province of Lower Canada. [Hear.} He confessed, though 
continue fashionable. | culprits by the great body of the people, and it was necessary to have them he had listened with great attention to the speech of the Hon and Learned Ge 
A cashmere shawl! is at present considered the most elegant owt-door wrap | brought to trial. In that country the Attorney-General and Solicitor-General | Ueman, it was with no small difficulty that he had followed the Hon and “+ sea 
for the carriage Of promenade | acted as prosecutors, and claimed an exclusive privilege of prosecuting a!! ed Gentleman through the complicated dates. terms, facts, and circumstances 
_—s | offences committed against the Crown. But in this case it was notorious that | which almost rendered the Hon and Iearned Gentleman's statement unintelligi- 
Kmpertal Parliament, | the law officers were sent from Quebec to shield the officers. Those persons | ble to the persuns acquainted with the subject matter sough: to be inquired into 
oN | who deemed the officers guiity sought to have an advocate to aid the prosecu- but he (Mr. Stanley) begged the House to otserve, that the Hon and Learned 
CANADA | tion, besides the law officers thos believed to be partial; this was refused, and Gentleman, ona general principle (which, however, he did not avow), called 
House of Commons, April 15, | it was now said by this disappuinted people (with how much justice it wags not | 4pon the Legisiature of this country to enter into the consideration of the exist. 


Mr. ROEBUCK, in moving “ that 4 select committee be appointed to inquire | for hire to say) that the military officers were, by the favour of the law officers, | 8 Constitution of two cvlonial provinces, while the whole of the Hon. and 
into the political condition of the Canadas,” said that bis excuse for pressing poe _—_ _ = Phe grand jury, which it was asserted were packed, ig- ——— 8 anya apr y wee we one single province— 
forward the motion at the present time was the eritieal and extraordinary posi- vored the bilis; and then the governor, in direct opposition to the feelings of i[ ear, hear] ;—mnay. more, e tlona earne yentieman had entirely omit. 
tion of the colonies to which the motion related. Iu order to induce the House | the people, issued a general order, praising the officers and the soldiers who had | ed to inform the House that in the other provinee the Governor, the Executive 

| thus killed the unoflending passengers. ‘The public mind was wrought into a Cexncil, and the Legislative Council, were united in bonds of most perfect 200d 
| flame by this proceeding, and the House of Assembly spent much time last ses- feeling and unanimity, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts which had been es. 
| #ivn in prosecuting a very minute investigation of the matter; and the publica- | sayed tu disturb the harmony which bad prevailed for a long period amongst 
| tiun of the evidence laid before them did not alittle tend to heighten the exaspe- | these three branches of the local government of Upper Canada. ea 
ghten the exaspe : & PP r, hear.) 
ration of the people, and to sharpen their jealous feelings against the Executive | It would be his (Mr. Stanley's) duty to endeavour to supply this omission on the 
and the Judiciary. While the public were thus in a state of fermentation from | patt of the Hon and Learned Gentleman. He would first state, that not jong 
| these various causes, the Right Hon. Secretary came into office. The first Since agentieman of the name of Mackenzie came over to this country from 
| matter in which he had given such bitter offence to the people of the province | Upper Canada to complain to his Majesty's Government of certain grievances 
that the present disturbed state of these countries was the result of a long series wee that relating to the address of the House of Assembly respecting the i egis- alleged by him to exist in that province. That complaint bad been inquired into 
of continuous bad government, and that the actual outbreaking of the people at | 3'¥e Council The evils complained of in the composition uf the Legislative | with the deepest anxiety by bis (Mr Stanley's) Noble predecessor in the office 
the present. moment, sprang immediately from the extremely rash and petulant | Couneil were, that as now constituted that body had interests diametrically op- ' he had now the honour to fill, with a view to equal and impartial justice. His 
behaviour of the present Secretary of the Colonies, whe, unfortunately for this | posed to the interests of the people. That neither by birth, by predilections, | Noble Friend had calied upon the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada to take 
: nor by property, were they connected with the people of the country, and the the best mode to meet the alleged grievances, and what was the answer of the 
same qualities to the same end in our transatlantic possessions. 3d His last | Object of the House of Assembly was to make them so. The House of As- House of Assembly—a boty whose independence and freedorn of action had 
object, after having pointed out the évil, would be to suggest the remedy, and to | ot ce Rg norte abe vee “ yn wa poi - a Ps ape that in Ne ee year sar ew * eee this com- 
that end he should endeavour to explain why he desired a committee of inquiry. | ft Lg Poad sre re the wishes of the people, a body of persons |" y Shiney y - Mrentieman read a 
. . should be called together, alter havin we e ad 2 . large parto re acddress, €xpressing loyaity and denying a . 
{Here the Hon. Member explained the nature and composition of the three houldt ied together, after having been elected by the peuple, in order simply | !aree part pine ane | ¢ loyalt ié ms I Mr. M’Kenzie’s asser- 
branches of the Legislature} One of the grand causes of «!l the bad govern- |‘? determine this single matter—viz. what alteration they desired in the Legis- | tions of grievance and oppression in the colonies.) ‘This was the mode in which 
an haw lng ee hee pice wat the competion dg ino goek ee Near enantio vss | Lard Geneman waht to ii sn shaar-cch woah gros es 
Jouncil, and that of the Legislative Council. These bodies hitherto had been | , » aa, sure aquiet and deliberative consideration of a very grave | }4 “ “ oe e language of a 
two in name, bot one in fact, the persous composing the one being the majority | matter; for as the representatives in this case would be charged with one mat- | body, freely elected by the people of Upper Canada, where the ngbt of election 
inthe other; so that the persons composing the Executive Council could at any | tet aloue, and acting under a very serious responsibility, it was believed that | incounties was a 40s franchise, and in towns, in the owners of houses of the 
time put a stop to all the proceedings of Government, and follow to the utmost | they would be the more likely to give it a singular and complete attention. Now, | annual value of £5, or the occupiers of houses of the annual value of £10. In 
the sinister interests which they and their dependents wished to forward. Be- this body thus proposed to be called together was unfortunate ly termed ©.6or the yoor LOS, — comenittes of the House “ Commons had been appointed 
sides, these people formed a special society, and surrounded and hemmed in the vention. The Right Hon. Secretary immediately called it a National Conven- | 9 inquire into the state of the government of Upper Canada. That committee 
governor, 60 that noone not of their tribe or party could reach him. They ac- | tion, and straightway there danced before bis imagination the recollection of the | bad, however, laid down asa principle, that where a culonial province had a local 
; * a “ : 0m... aliv , %s rliame . 
tually governed the country, disposed of all its places of profit and distinction, | French Re volution and the disastrous year of 1793; and the revolutionary legislative assembly of its own, the Parliament of this country ought only to in- 
and not only ruled but insulted the people. While such was the nature and con- reve and deeds of that day ali rushed upon his mind, and in an agony of | terfere in cases of great emergency. He (Mr. Stanley) most cheerfully em- 
duct of this petty oligarchy, he besought the House to consider the peculiar po- | terror and indignation he penned a pithy despatch to Lord Aylmer, respecting | braced that principle and opinion—(hear, hear,J—and he owned he was not 
sition of the people over.whom they domineered. ‘The people were in habits | the proposal of the House of Assembly. He would now beg the House to | @ little surprised that the Honourable and Learned Geutleman opposite should 
of daily, nay hourly intercourse with the republicans of the United States of weigh this matter more carefully than the Right Honourable Gentleman had | seek to interfere with the constitution of a country possessing free institutions, 
America. They saw cheap government, and yet perfect protection—they saw done, and to endeavour to learn how monarchy and monarchical institutions were | #4 suffering less from taxation than any other part of the globe—a country 
the governing body having ayer identical with the people, and possessed of | wrod ie Go Bidis'of hemekin” ~ thought, he wyney fee a sug- | ee onset aketoun oe ~ oe in se estab- 
; » ; — of. , Assemb appeared that the House of Commons, | '' , stin OF things, avd Who could, If y 
their ever advancing spirit of improvement, aiding all enterprise—in fact, per- | ‘ealf a’ ew y PP ; hone, | f th : ate 5 hich 8 , 1 the course 
forming the true functions of a government. With such a sight before them it | Sel! supposed to be a cemocratic body, proposed that alterations should be | of the present year, at the elections which must ensue. make different returns 
. q ° - . | , a8 " a TY a 
das Got wonderful that the Canadian people had imbibed the free spirit of Ame- ronendg shale tscete Th ign er ee ae Opn ts it | att oe we mr se in a they At re mn ae the — pur- 
rica, and that they bore with impatience the insolence, the ignorance, the inea- — 3 }OF, SPSS} us, then, in order to learn what those alterations | S¥eG © seid. reteaggeen: +5 0 AES CRSS ERS: CONS Ol’ LUE? 
pacity, and the vices of a nest of wretched officials, who under the fostering domi- should be, the House of Assembly proposed that a body of persons sliould be | Canada was, however, very widely different. [Hear, hear ] Inthe one province, 
nation of England had constituted themselves an wristocracy, with all the vices elected by those most interested in the matter, and by those most certainly best | the constitution was not made matter of complaint, but in the other province it 
a each 0 body, ithout one of the redeeming qualities which were supposed to grt ay abel nigboypeetern Are of - 27 viz, the pon ee } oe _ — “ es ae a ee presently addre - | lf. The 
essen the mischiefs of the aristocracies It was of a people thus high spirited, i ti °o ges 1¢ requisite changes t was a wise and considerate pre- | frst point of coinplaint had been as tu the present constitution of the Executive 
pestered, and stung to madness by this pestilent brood that he was now about ceeding, and in no way deserving the rebuke and reproaches which the Right | Council and the Legislative Council; the former of which, it should be known, 
to speak. Some years after the coustitution had been conferred upon them, and Honourable Secretary too rashily hazarded. Had the Right Hon. Secretary con- | resembled in its character and functions the Privy Council in this country, us- 
also after repeated solicitation, the two provinces were permitted to provide for pone fora ener he oe e° been ent ae the people of Canada were | we "e Gove 9 Sm ptt “y eke the ‘Treasury accounts 
their own expenses, and consequently to rule the expenditure of the Govern- not copying revolutionary France, but quiet and well governed America. Would | 0! the colony e courted, nay, more, he demanded inquiry, in order that the 
a It es ~ - — — forms, during the last twenty years, | shi, have prow abe ern ary if he Seer from or: House we pare 4 ary age meer eee - ocr pS te be yee 7 yo see 
the desire of the official tribe to reed from supervision hat! taken, and io how | °'Y: * d in very temperate language his dissent—have stated quietly q ns SSH THOURS WEG CHOW. LOIRE COMMNICS Bnd tne syOute 
many Various waye they had attetnpted to cheuben’ their end, and in all of these, | his reasons for dissent—have pointed out some other, and what to him appeared that the majority of these allegations were greatly overcharged. It had been 
_— eee they had been regularly supported by the Government at home. | ® W!ser plan , ak re be an of these things a at once, and without dis- vor a Se. nagioletise ang emg! er von —s W bat was, 
e House of Assembly, acting on behalf of the people, had been driven te va- | BU18e, accused 4 whole body oF representatives, who vad been acting in the so- | owever, the fact! n Upper Canada, of the Executive Council, consisting of 
rious devices to maintain their very weceseary and legitimate control. Te this lemn discharge ¥ a sacred duty, with desiring to overthrow the constitution of | thirty-two members, only six were members of the Legislative Council; and im 
end, as they had no mutiny bill to pass annually, and as their chief expenses their country. e accused them of wishing to introduce republican measures, Lower Canada the Executive Council consisted of thirty-seven members, of 
were comprised in their civil list, they had very wisely determined to ro the | #9 if by that epithet he at once condernned the proposed measure; and then, | Whom three only had seats in the Legislative Assembly. [Hear] Before call- 
cxtinaive of the civil list yearly Rte) se areownns to learn whatan ovt- | See reg 1 rege es ees them — Fras gn of his | ~ the ape eer of re a to the oer the wat ne a of 1828, 
cry this determination raised amid the official tribe Yisloyalty, disrespect to yercion Bill. Now, what was the answer of the House of Assembly to | he must be permitted to read some remarkable pieces of evidence as to the best 
his Majesty, and every evil quality that could possibly be found for the occasion, | this rash and inconsiderate menace! Just what any one acquainted with the | remedy for grievances set forth in a petition signed by 87,000 French Cana- 
were attributed to the House of Assembly. And what in reality did itall mean? | people would have expected—just what any high spirited body would have given dians, which had been entrusted to three delegates, Mr. Nielson, Mr. Cuvillier, 
Simply this—the official trite saw that by this means an annual supervision was —and, for his part, had they given any other, they would have had his contempt, | #nd Mr. Viger, for presentation to the Imperial Legislature. The gentlemen 
insured, and they were sorely vexed thereat. ‘The people's representatives, de- and not, as now, hissympathy. [The Hon. Gentleman here read forty-nine and | were themselves members of the local legislative assembly, and had been ex- 
sirous of complete control over the expenditure, determined to vote their money | fifty of the resolutions of the House of Assembly.) It appeared that certain | amined before the committee. Mr. Nieison, in the course of his examination, 
by items. Ae usual, thetribe of employés set up a howl. This was destructive | Persons proposed to have an elective council, and hereupon the fright arose re- | was asked if he had ever turned in his mind any pian by which he conceived the 
of the prerogative—dreadfal, unbearable, republican, and cheap. The governors | SPecting monarchy. Let him ask of the Right Hon. Gentleman, if monareby | Legislative Council night be better composed in Lower Canada? His reply 
joined with the officials, and the Government at home joined with the governors. | ** supposed to be of such @ nature as necessarily to entail a nuisance on the | “48 4s fullows :—** There are two modes in which the composition of the Leg- 
The whole business of the state was completely stupped, and confusion and people! Was a badly.constituted second branch of the Legislature necessary | islative Council might be bettered ; the one, which I believe the majority of the 
every description of ill feeling between the people and the provincial Government | to the maiatenance of monarchy! because, if it were so, he would meet the | people in Lower Canada have in view, is by the exercise of the prerogative ap- 
necessarily followed. During the administration of Sir James Craig, certain Right Hon. Gentleman at once, avd declare that the more rapidly the one and | pointing mea who are independent of the Executive, and in fact- who are able 
Members of the Assembly offended the Governor by things said in the House, the other were got rid of the better. If they could not maintain their dominion | live by their own means. Phat has appeared to usto be the most consistent 
in their character of representatives, ‘The Governor arrested five of them, and | °VeT the colonies without also maintaining a scourge, their dominion was a| with the constitution under which we live.’ The other mode would be to make 
put them in the common gaol at Quebec ; and one, who was afterwards a judge, | CUrSe, and if the people were wise they would cast us and the legislative coun- | the Legislative Council elective by electors of a higher qualifieation. Mr. Niel- 
he confined a whole year. They were eventually turned out of prison, unable cil off at the same time. But here was no such necessity. He assumed that | 800 also recommended the exclusion of the judges from the Legislative Coun- 
to learn what was their offence, orto obtain a trial. This was one class of acte, | the Government of England had no intention hostile to the interests of the peo- | cil. ‘The evidence of Mr. Cuvillier was even still stronger. This witness 
He would now mention another. For many years the representatives of the | Pe of the colony. ‘The Right Hon. Secretary, however, was not content with | stated that the people complained that the majority of the members of the Leg- 
people had enteavoured to obtain from the Executive an account of the monies | thus declaring war against the Assembly generally. He took care to quarrel islative Council were persons holding places of profit during pleasure, and in 
in the possession of the receiver-general of the province. This demand, | with them ina matter peculiarly relating to their own privileges. The Hovse | consequence were not considered independent of the Crown: and on being 
otherwise necessary, and important as it was, was steadily refused by the Execu- of Assembly resolved that al! members accepting place should vacate their seats, | asked ‘if he considered a greater security would be effected by making the Le- 
tive, and by none more steadily than that immaculate person, Lord Dal- thereby making their constitution in that particular similar to our own. Some gislative Council elective, the members to hold their seats for life,” Mr 
housie. What was the result! The Assembly, after repeated refusals, eva- | time since Mr. Mondelet, being a member, did accept office, and the house de- | Cuvillier replied—** With regard to that, I would not wish the Legislative 
n P | P P g 8 
sions, and deception on the part of the Executive, determined to lay on | clared that he thereby vacated his seat, and called upon the Governor to issue Council to be elective, as I think it would make that body dependent 
no more taxes, and thus drive the Governor to draw upon the Receiver-General. | * Rew writ for the county of Montreal. The Governor refused to issue the | upon the people, and I should like to see them independent of the Crown.” 
The result but too truly verified their worst anticipations. ‘The Guvernor, thus | Writ. and reported his refusal to uhe Right Hon. Secretary, who thereupon sent | [Hear, hear Such then was the evidence, and on that evidence the report of 
P , y P } 
compelled, and no longer able to shelter the Receiver-General, Sit John Cald- | him the following dispatch. [Here the Hon. Gentleman read the dispatch.] It | the committee recommended that a more independent character shou!d be given 
well, did draw upon him, and then it was discovered that this servant of the | W#s quite evident that the Right Hon. Secretary was egregiously in error when | to this body. He was prepared to show that the letter and spirit of that recom- 

. 4 g ) } prep i 

€ rown had disposed of £100,000 of the people's money, and was a bankrupt he asserted that the House of Commons never arrogated to itself that power. | mendation had been complied with in the most entire good faith. The judges, 
Was this bankrupt brought to account! Was he punished! No such thing The sneering comparison of the knowledge and prudence of the House of Com. | with the exception of the Chief Justice, whose presence was necessary for 
He still possessed the property acquired by the money of the people; and was, mous and of the House of Assembly was more fitted for the flippant critique of | certain duties in the Legislative Council, had been excluded, and in other re- 
moreover, a legislative councillor, and had lately been active in abusing that | & review than the grave document of a responsible officer; and that a com- spect# the spirit of the recommendation had been carried irto effect. At the 
very nation whom he had before so unmercifully robbed. He had already observ. | Parison, too, was made in favour of a body who passed, nemine contrad:- | time the committee sat in the year [828, the members of the Legislative Coun- 
ed that the war between the two parties had manifested iteelf in various shapes ; | Cente, the resolution he had above quoted, who expelled Wilkes, and who, | cilef Lower Canada were 27 in number, of whom 19 held offices under the 
all these, however, it was impossible fur him then to describe. All that he was twelve years afierwards, expunged the record of that expulsion from their | Crown; and in the year 1832. the number of members was increased to 35, and 
then desirous of effecting was to create a complete and vivid conception of the Journals The result of all this impradence on the part of the Right ora- | of these only 7 were connected with the Crown, leaving 2 re clusive 

‘ I rt e . if 2 opora ‘ le g 27 members, ex 
sort of feeling existing among the colonists. He wished to make the House ble Gentleman was, that the province was in reality without a Government; | of the Chief Justice, entirely independent of the Government. [Hear, hear.} 
understand that for years this unhapyy country had been in a state of trouble | the three bodies of the Legislature were at open war, and no co cation | Now again, with regard to the national origin of zisla- 
P g Pp b mmunication gain, 2 3 the members of the Leg? 
and combustien, created and continued by this small band of official persons, who existed between them. By a denial to the people of their just demands they | tive Council last year, as compared with the year 1828. In the latter year 
unfortunately, by means of the Legislative Council, and by the assistance of the | had been insulted The resolutions of the Right Hon. Gentleman opposite | there were three Anglo Americans of the Council ; in the year 1833 the number 
home Government, had been able te keep in check the great body of the nation, (Mr. Stanley) had been rejected by the Assembly as being derogatory to them, | had increased to five Of Irish origin there were two in the Counc?) in 1828 ; 
with their representatives at their head. Chance unfortunately threw in the and in the Executive the governor was powerless, and had utterly lost the confi- | in 1833 only one. Of Scotch, nine in 1828; and eight in 1833, while of French 
way of this unprincipled tribe of official persons another means of dividing the dence of the people. In addition to this, the jadiciary was vehemently suspected | Canadians (the party from which complaints had originated), though only 8% 
people, and thereby of strengthening their own pernicious power. In Lower by the whole province; so that, in fact, the administration of justice might be | persons of that race were meinbers of the Legislative Council in 1828, there 
Canada, the immense majority of the people were of French extraction. They | s#!d to be ata stand. Was it not the height of madness to aliow the confusion | were last year no less than eleven in that body. [Hear] In any subsequent 
spoke the French language, and were of the Catholic persuasion Ineessant | to continue He had made outa sufficient case for the House to grant the | addition to the numbers of the Legislative Coancil, he could assure the Howse 
had been the efforts of the party which he had so ofien characterized, to make | committee He had shown beyond all doubt that the provinces were in a state | that the same spirit would be manifested te preserve the independence of that 
this difference of language aud religion the means of discord and hatred among | Dearly approaching to revolution. He had explained that the cause of this great | body as that from which the result he had already named had occurred—namely, 
the people ‘ In order to strengthen their own hands they had endeavoured to | excitement was a belief existing in the minds of the people of the colomies that | that in 1828, out of 27 members, 18 were dependent on the Crown, while now 
create an English as opposed to the French party; and in private as wel! as their Government was abad one. He hoped, therefore, whatever else the Right | only seven out of 37 were at al! under the control of the local Government 
public life, even in the courts of justice they had endeavoured to introduce this Honourable Secretary might say on this occasion, he would not oppose the | [Hear, hear.] These facts manifested to the House that the Governor had 
cause of jarring discord, of vulgar, and therefore of bitter animosity. Such was | resolution with which he intended to conclude. Let bim recollect that the | faithfelly followed up the opinions expressed by the committee of 1828. The 
the state of the popular mind in ¢ anala when the Right Hon. Gentlemen oppo- | great republic of America, with her swarming citizens, adventurous, wary, and | Government of this country had been most anxious to maintain harmony between 
site became Secretary for the Colonies. It did so happen, however, that Lord | s4gacious, was the close neighbour of the Canadian subjects; that 13,000,000 | the Crown and the House of Assembly, but it had unhappily devolved upon him, 
ee during the last five months of his administration as Colonial Secretary, | of enthusiastic Republicans would watch with intense interest, and with selfish | in the painful exercise of his duty, tu endeavour to put down the monstrous pre- 
be } ] ty ‘ } . nie y \ } hat } } 

: 4 begun to be sensible of the real coneition of the colony, and had begun par- | Views, any dispute that took place between the colonies and the mother country. tensions to which the Honse of Assembly laid claim—pretensions which, if 

ial y to act in @ way to conciliate the people. Hopes were thus raised among Let him also be certain that if any rupture took place between them, the colonists , admitted, would at once put an end to the constitation of Lower Canada. The 
the Canadian people that the evils under which they had so long suffered were | ¥Ould ask, and would indubuiadly receive assistance from their al! powerful House of Assembly claimed the uncontrolled direction of the revenves in the 
ome be removed. Now, before he described what the Rt. Hon. Gentleman | Seighbours. And on what terms would that assistance be granted! Bot on province—[ Hear, hear, }—and he (Mr. Stanley) admitted the general principle 
nad done, let him ask, what course any man really cognizant of the condition of | One only—that the Canadians became part of the great federal republic. And | which that claim involved But he was borne out by the opinion of the Hoose 


to accede to his request for this committee of inquiry, it would be bis business, 
in the observations with which he should accompany it, to prove the following, 
among other things:—Ist. That the provinces were at that moment in A state 
nearly approaching to open revolt; that Lower Canada particularly, as far as 
words could go, was actually in a state of revolution; the House of Assembly, 
their House of Commons, having formally seceded from al] communication with 
the Executive. and also having expressly declared their intention to impeach 
their present Governor, Lord Aylmer —2d He should endeavour aleo to show 





| 
country, after having successfully fanned Ireland into a flame, had employ ed the 


pod ewer — — + goa j A mary c viens and delicate a position , = thie OVe - should rap place, who wee there that on surveying the vast | of Commons in 1828, and at any rate he had reason to justify him in thigking 
tevinahe os dicsnes é —a a 7 anguage that was likely to | Possessions of that already but tou form dable power, but would tremble for the | that the executive officers and the judges ought to be rendered independent 0 
; gust the colonists The Right Hon. Secretary, however, bad | fate of England With a coast unequalled in the whole habitable globe—with | the caprices of a popular assembly In the year 1778 a declaratory act w2® 
assumed ° pel y tone and manner ; be had arrogaied to himself the situation | *'se and beneficent institutions—with a well-instructed and sagacious people, passed by the Legisiature, Ly which it was declared that no duties should be 
le — - le ~! - _ twith a jealous = high-spirited people, as if they | whe re ¢ ov 1 that c ry fix the li nits of her power—where find a check to | levied in the province without the consent of the local Legislature dn 1791 8 
> ail oy his nod, and bow down in abject submission before eT OVerwheiming force The fleets of Ergland wi i dwindle into Insign ficance. division—a most unfurtunate division, in his opinion—was made of that P rtion 


his supreme decree. [1k 


13) inenlt " eonle’ —_ > - 2 her ¢ nr . } ' ane , ‘ T , 
had insulted the people's representatives—he bad | ber naval supremacy would st k i edient servitude to her transatlantic | of the dominions of the British Crown into the provinces of Upper and Lowet 
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Canada , the upper province being peopled by English and American settlers, 
while the lower was almost entirely occupied by the descendants of the French 
colonists. A separate government, and of course a legislative council, was | 
granted to beth provinces, while, at the same time, the free enjoyment of the 
laws under which they bad up to that time lived was guaranteed to all. although 
the basis of the laws whieh the French so much regarded was the feudal tenure 
in its most unmitigated and worst form. It was declared that they should have 


the unrestrained use of their own language, their own religion. their own laws; | 


and on the part of the English Government that engagement had tren zealous- 
jy, sedulously, anxiously adhered to. (Hear.) At this period the amount ef 
the revenue coming into the Crown from the casual and territorial duties render- 
ed it annecessary to apply to the House of Assembly for any sums in aid of 
the local expenditure ; but after the lapse of some years such #4 application 
was foond to be imperatively called for. The House of Assem!lv at first com- 
plied with the requisition, and granted an additional sum of muney. wit hoot apy 
stipulations as to its disposal, but after some time they claimed—and he 
thoudg 
the revenves collected within the province. 
for some time, concessions being nade sometimes on one side and sometimes 
yn the other, till at last the governor of the province authorised the receiver to 


take any sum out of the chest of the province on an order signed by him, with- | 


out waiting for the sanction of the House of Assembly for its appropriation 

‘Hear, hear.) This was a step which should never meet with bis approbation. 
end it was at this proceeding that the censure of the select committee of the 
House of Comniwus io 1323 was levelled. But to come to the circumstances 
whieh brought on the present collision. The Legislature broke up at an early 
period, leasing the quaraniine establistinents in a state of great distress, when 
the cholera was raging with unexampled fury, and famine was partially ravaging 
the country. Under these circumstances the Governor, chiefly from his own re- 
sources, bal advanced £7,000 to provide for the pressing wants which such a 
calamity occasioned ; aud when he applied the next session, in full confidence 
that the House of Assembly wooll reimburse for what he had thos bamanely ad- 
vanced, be was met by a taunt against the misappropriation of the money. [Hear, 
hear] His Noble Friend had proposed to the House to accept of a certain sum 
for the salaries of the judges, and £4,500 for the governor yearly; nay. he had 
even gone further, and hac offered to reduce the whole amount to £35,000, pro- 
vided the House would consent to make a permanent appropriation. In 1831, 
the council of the upper province expressed in an address their thanks to the 
Crown for having consented to make the judges independent. The Governor of 
the province of Lower Canada brought in e bill to the same effect, although he 


was charged with rashness in doing #0, placing an unwise reliance on the ean- | 


dour and honour of the local Legislature to make an adequate provision for the 
payment of salaries Sut had they done sv! No. They had, indeed, passed 
a bill professing to make them independent, and they wisely determined that thes 
should hold their offices fur life; but no stated sum was mentioned as the salary 
they were to receive, nor was any provision made respecting the funds on which 
their salaries were tobe charged, except by pointing obliquely at the revenues 
over which they had no control. Now, this was not the way to effect the object 
for which they affected to be zealous. They never intended to do any thing, and 
their bill was rejected at once. ‘The Governor had informed them that his Ma- 
jesty would not again apply to the House of Assembly, but would provide funds 
from other sources. The spirit, he was sorry to say, of faction, which prevailed 
in that province, could be well collected from the case of M. Mondelet. It so 
happened that the district of Gaspe, one of the few places in Lower Canada 
where English influence rather predomioated, had been some time ago repre- 
sented by a gentleman of the name of Christie, who had been indiscreet enough 
to displease, by some publication, the party paramount in the House of Assem- 
bly, and on bis appearing to take his seat there, it wae determined that he was 
nota fit person to sit with them. He was re-elected; and, five or six times in 
succession, no longer entering on any discussion on the point of his qualifica- 
tion, they expelled him after each re-election. [Ilear, hear.] Now, in this in 
stance, whatever might be the private opinion of individuals, so strongly did the 
Government feel that they could not interfere with the privileges of the House 
of Assembly, that not the Jeast hesitation was manifested at issuing the re- 
spective writs which the Assembly in this instance ordered. With regard to M 
Mondelet, he bad accepted the honorary appointinent of a councillor, for which 
he received no emolumeut whatever. Now there was no law subsisting in the 
colony which required the vacating a seat in the Legislature on accepting an ap- 
peintinent ‘They, however, determined that all persons who for the future 
should accept offices of emolument under the crown should vacate their seats in 
the Legislature; they sent this bill to the other branch, and passed a resolution 
that even before it received the royal assent it should have the force of law in 
the colony. [Hear, hear.} Now M. Mondelet did not come within the provi- 
sions of this enactment, either in the letter or in the spirit, yet the Speaker was 
ordered to issue his writ for a new election, in consequence of M. Mondelet’s 
having accepted a place of profit under the crown. He hardly kuew how to fol- 
low the Hon. Gentleman through the many points of speech presented, but he 
would touch on what the Hon. Member was pleased to cal] the massacre at Mon- 
treal. Now this formidable phrase meant, i fact, nothing more than an election 
disturbance, in which two or three persons were unfortunately killed. The 
grand jury, whose functions bad Leen but recently exercised, and who 
were composed after the model of the grand juries in England, ignored the 
bill preferred against the individuals who were charged with the murder, 
aod an address signed by 7,700 persona, out of a population of ebout 21,000 
ighabitants, expressed the high sense which those who had signed the ad- 


dress entertained of the temper with which these election preceedings were | 
The House of Assembly instituted an inquiry imto the circum- | 


conducted. 
stances, they summoned witnesses, they examned papers, and finding they could 
at that time make nothing of it, adjourned the inquiry to the next session. It 
was then resumed and made the pretext for posponing the writ for thie, the most 
important city in lower Canada. He (Mr. Stanley) believed that in doing this 
the Assembly had only in view the exclusion of British influence. (Hear, hear ) 
There was no person more studiously desirous than himeelf to preserve the 
engagements which this country had entered into; but at the same time they 
had acuty to perform in promoting the influx of British capital and British 
settlers into the province. [Hear.] This was a struggle which had long been 
going on betweenthe British and French, the latter being apprehensive of danger 
to their feudal tenures. ‘That at some future period the twu provinces would be 
re-uniied he had not the least doubt, but at the present time he felt an unwilling- 
ness to recommend to Parliament this step, in order to overpower in this manner 
the members of the refactory Legislature of Lower Canada. Their great 
grievance was the Canada Tenures Act. The allotments of land were granted 
out in free and common socexge. Difficulties had arisen as to the interpretation 
of passages in the act of Parliament of 1791, which it was found could not be 
dealt with by the Canada authorities ; and now Parliament, as it was justified to 
do, stepped in to interpret its own act. The Crown, which was in the place of 
seigneur paramount of the whole province, offered all the seigneurs the choice 
of holding in free and common soccage, instead of by feudal tenure, and this 
without levying any fine, provided only they would deal in like manner with all 
persons who held underthem. It wasidle, be maintained, that it should be sup- 
posed that the interests of the French inhabitants could be affected by sucha 
course of proceeding. The French seigneuries were at present in great part a 
wilderness. On the contrary, the Canada tenures bill was calculated most 
materially to benefitthe province and the great mass of the inhabitants, who 
were French Canadians. He would now address himself to the cases in which 
complaints respecting the conduct of the Government had been made, and he 
challenged a rigourous investigation into the facts and circumstances of each 
case. The first was the seminary of Montreal, the rights of which he begged 
to say were held in considerable doubt. This seminary was originally attached 
to that of St. Sulpice at Paris. It now exercised the functions and enjoyed the 
privileges of seigneur of Montreal, amongst which was the power of impusing 
taxes and duties. He believed he was correct im stating that a tax amounting 
to one-fifth on every mutation of property was levied there ‘The law officers 


of the Crown had given ap opinion against the fact of those rights being vested | 


a the seminary 
posed, and 


An adjustment of the claims of the seminary had been pro- 
ie Government proposed to grant to the seminary the whole amount 
of its annual revenues, taking an average of the receipts for the last ten years ; 
and, moreover, they further pledged theinselves that if any surplus arose from 
‘oe revenues, upon the payment of this annual allowance, they would place that 
surplus in the hands of the House of Assembly for purposes of education 





Next, as to the complaint that the Legislative Council was not made elect- | 


tive, he contended that in a country where the mass of the 
hon were French Canadians, while almost all the property, with the 
etception of the land, was in the hands of British inhabitants, and 
when the House of Assembly, from a jealousy of their own laws and 
Privileges, showed an aversion to the settlement of British capital in 
the provinces, if they were to make the Legislative Council elective, it could 
have no other effect than that of only abrogating the power of the Government 
and of the Executive, but moreover the rights of British subjects, which he for 
one was not prepared to surrender to any means of intimidation which any body 
of men couldemploy. [Cheers] The last charge was, that they had not ad- 
mitted a fair proportion of French Canadians to public offices. It was alleged 
that outof 214 public functionaries, only 47 were French Canadians. How 
were the facteof the case! Of the 214, 125 were of British origin, and born 


popula- 


these countries, and 81 were born in the Canadas, 31 were of British paren- | 


tage, and 50 of French Canadian parentage. This was the fair way to take 
‘be proportion of the French Canadians employed by Government, not as com- 


pared with those sent from the mother country and with the British-born Cana- | 
| in all probability lead to fresh commotions and new dangers ; still the result | 


‘ians, but simply and solely with the latter. It was true that of nine judges 


shyt the claim was a fair one—they cliimed a superintendence over | 
Things went on in this state 
| 
' 


| Not dwell vpon the topics insisted upon, or the expressions used in the recent 
| resolutions of the Legislative Assembly 
| Hon Members of thet House—the Hon. Member for Dublin, and the Hon 





three only were Freach Cagedians ; bot when the Hen. 
judges, like the Legislative Council, were not connected with the colamy, he | 
evel that whieh was altogether incorrect. [Hear.hear.] They were all gen- 
temen from the bar of Canada who had raised themselves to the bench by suc- 
cessful professional exertion. The Right Hon, Gentleman proceeded to «ay | 
thar he was satished to rest the defence of the Government—not of himself alone 
hot of bis predecessor—upon the statements he had that night made. He was 
vlesirous of having them subjected to the most rigorous imvestigation, limiting it | 


; 
| however strictly to the subjects which had been made the foundation of charges 


against them. He would freely give any dispatch he had written, together with 


| the answer he had received, and be hoped the documents he would 6o cheerfu ly 
furnish would not alone be exzamimed, but re-examined and cross-examined.— 


| The Government was on its trial, and be hoped it would have a foll, fwir, and 
) impartial one 


The next question to which he had w call the attention of the 
House was afinancial one. He had to state that he should feel himself com 
| Pelled 10 come before them in consequence of the violation of the implied pledge 
of the Legislative Assembly with his Noble Friend, when he brought in his bill, 
i 1821, which conferred on the Assembly the power of voting its own. It was | 
then understood that the Assembly would provide permanently for the main- 
tenance of the judicial establishments im the Colony. That they had failed to 
do, and as it was not to be tolerated that the yulges should be left dependent 


B cates 
| Upoa the annual grants of a popular assembly, he sliovld feel it hes duty to pro. | 
| pose a bill for suspending the act in question, untiu the Legislative Assem!!y 


| had redeemed their pledge, and made a fitting permanent provision for the 


jJodicial establishment. [flear, hear ]) He trusted, in asking this, he wae not 
going tvo far, when be was at the same time ready to make the stipulation, 
that after the condition had been complied with, the whole of the revenues 
should be given over to the authority of the Provincial Asseinbly, 






He would 


Great praise was conferred upon two 


Member for Middlesex—praise which he doubted not was most sweet to their 
| ears: they were described as the champions of the rights and liberties of ther 


| respective countries, even in the worst days of Tory Government, and applaud 
| ed as sharing the liberal and enlightened feelings of the Legislative Assembly of 


| Lower Canada. After professing their attachment to Great Britain, the Assem 
| 


| bly proceeded to talk about the institutions of America, and to in lulge in the 
expressions of such extreme opinions. conveyed in such objectionable language, 
| that he would not trust bimself with any comment’ upon them, lest perchance he | 
might lose his temper. In conclusion. then, he wou'd move an amendment upon 
the motion of the Hon. Member. The amendment was for the appointment of a | 
) Select committee to inquire and report whether the grievances complained of in 
| 1828 by certain inhabitants of Lower Canada had been redressed and also whe | 
| ther the recommendation of a committee of that House, to whom the question of | 
these grievances was referred, bad been complied with on the part of the Govern 
ment; also to inquire into other grievances now set forth in the resolutions of 
the House of Assembly in Lower Canada, and report thereupon to the House 
Mr. O'CONNELL said he should recommend his Hon. Friend to withdraw his 
motion, and allow the amendment to be carried, so as to throw upon the Government 
the responsitulity of appointing the committee. 
grievances of Canada arose from the Government throwing its weight into the s.owort 





priests were continually thwarted and opposed by the Government. One of the strong 


believed that their 
provisions. The Gan adians were entitled to possess full legislative power, subject to 
the veto of the Executive Government in this country, and, with the example of the 
United States near them, it was not likely that they would ever be satisfied with less 
Mr. HUME said he should not have addressed a single observation to the Howse 
upon this occasion had it not been for the manner in which the Right Hon. Seeretary 
for the Colonies had unnecessarily allu‘ed to him. He regarded not the sneers of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman, and he would tel! him that he thought it mors honourable 
to be considered the friend of a distant people than the tyrant of one nearer home, 
{Hear.] The result of the present motion would no sooner be made known in the 
Canadas than the upper province would insist upon having their grievances attended 
to, and next year the House would be oblived to inquire into them. The Honourable 
Member then proceeded to complain of the Right Hon. Gentleman's conduct in de- 
parting from the conciliatory system pursued by Lord Goderich. His Lordship dis- 
missed the Attorney and Solicitor General of one of the provinces for conduct which 
| he conreived to be unbecoming public functionaries, for which he received the public 
thanks of the inhabitants of the colony. The Right Hon. Gentleman, however, no 
| Sooner succeeded Lord Goderich, than he appowted one of these gentlemen to a high 
ofiice in Nova Scotia, and restored the other to his original situation in Canada, thus 
furnishing a triumph to the party with which he was connected, The Right Hon. 
Secretary would soon find that it was impossible to keep up an Aristocratic body in a 
colony so near to the United States. 
Mr. ROEBUCK, in reply, said that he would withdraw his motion, and give way 
to that of the Right Hon, Secretary for the appointment of a select committee to con- 
sider the whole subject. In reference to what had fallen from the Right Hon. Seere- 
| tary, he must say that if any breach of promise was made, it was not on the part of 
| the Cotental Legislature, but rather on that of the Government at home. The system 

of the Executive in Canada had been to make unjust distinclions between Canadian 
| and English subjects to the disadvantage of the former. An attempt was also made 
by the judges to put down the use of the French language in the courts of justice. 
There was also much prejudice created by an attempt te establish a national church 

in the two provinces. This createda great excitement in Lower Canada, where the 
majority were Catholics, and in the upper province, where the majority were Dis- 
senters. Until such unjust distinctions were put an end to, there would be no peace 
in either province. Mr, Roebuck then withdrew his motion, 

Married, on the 15th May, by the Rev. Mr. Tiffuny, Dunean C, Pell, to Miss Ann 
Clarke, daughter of George Clarke, Eaq., of Hyde Hall, in the county of Otsego, 
and Hyde Hall, in the county of Cheshire, England. 











Ff James Nicol, now in New Orleans, is no longer agent for this paper. Mr. 
Heory Lawrence will hereafter receive all subscriptions in that city. 
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By the South America and Napoleon, from Liverpool, we are in possession of 
London papers to the 23d, and Paris to the 21st ult 
France has narrowly escaped another dreadfol convulsion. The insurrection 


at Lyons was of the most fierce and deadly character, and for many days the 


insurgents barricaded and held possession of the streets, as well as of several 
churches and other publie buildings, fighting desperately with, and keeping 
bloodshed, 
and great destruction of property, the rebellion was subdoed, and another 


the King's troops at bay. Afier accumulated horrors, much 


dreadful revolution, in all probability, averted The mass of the insurgents 


consisted of the artizans of that vast workshop, nnd their desperation was exces- 
sive; the details harrow up the heart, and we have not room to insert them 


the dreadful scene. The loss of property is estimated at 50 millions of frares. 


Lyows, April 13.1 o'clock p.m.— This is the 5th day of our sorrows, 
Wednesday the noise of the cannon and the musketry has never ceased. The Croix 
Rousse was reduced on Thursday, the Gulliuere on Friday, and yesterday the quar- 
ter of the Cordeliers, the head-quarters of the insurrection, was taken by assault, but 
the quarter of the Grand Cote and that of St. Just still hold out, 

“T visited the interior of the town this morning. Whata frightful spectacle! I 
have seen houses burnt, others levelled Ly cannun-balls. Upon the Place St. Come 
| all the shutters and doors of the magazine are broken to pieces. The alley of Arque 
is sacked. The houses from which the soldiers were fired upon have suffered greatly, 
and their inhebitants have been put to the sword! Ihave neither strength nor time 
to enter into details, which you will learn too soon. Never did foreign invasion, never 
did @ siege itself, produce so many horrors of every kind. We hope that we touch 
the end of this frightful drama. God grant that we may not deceive ourselves, 
No Republican of any note has appeared among the insurgents. The only thing 
certain is the damage,which probably amounts to 50,000,000 in property of every kind. 

“6 At night —Oor situation is not sensibly ameliorated since yesterday. The 
excitement is still the same—the cannon still roars, with the report of musketry, which 
breaks the heart, and the famine, which is at the doors, and which has already pene- 
trated into a vast number of dwellings. 40,000 individuals, of all ages, and of both 

sexes, have nevther bread, nor employment to obtain it. 
| has thes endured. 
| _ “* The plateau of Fourvieres was taken at 5 o'clock, and the tricolour bas replaced 

the red flag upon the clock ; but St. George and St. Paul are not reduced, and the 
| tocsin is still sounded at St. Polycarpe, which the insurgents continue to occupy. The 
battle is not yet terminated, and when it will be in truth I do not know ; but the m- 
surgents may rise again, and for me, who write to you with death at my heart, here 
are seven long days elapsed, and I have had no intelligence of my sons, and they are 
in the centre of revolt. And when I think of them, and I never cease to do so, all 
my courage vanishes. The sound of the cannon tears my heart, Adieu. 

Paris soon caught the infection, alarge body was speedily in arms, and 
five streets were barricaded. A dreadful conflict at length ensued, but the troops 
and the National Guard prevailed, and the insurgents were dispersed. Some of 
the houses were taken by storm, and the defenders put to the sword. Soch have 
been the scenes again enacted in the two first cities of la belle France. The 


catastrophe was, however, to be expected, and every body out of France hac al- 





ready predicted that a crisis was approaching—that crisie has come, and passed | 


happily for the existing dynasty 
policy of Lovis Philippe, time only will determine. If the press continues to be 
persecuted—if the coercion laws continue to be enforced—and if the Government 
take no measures for conciliating the people, the wide spreading discontent will 


Member said that the | will be the same, for the army 


as Soult remains at the 


, of iofantry and four squadrons of horse, besides artillery 


He declared that one of the chief | palace of the Count de Bethune 


- 1 Thet »-house of Mr Hovrichs 
of the stranger against the native—a faction against the population of the country, | i4 — ary 


whore religion and feelings were opposed to thore of the favoured few, and whose | 


reasons for the resistance to the Canada Tenures’ Bill was, he stated, that the people | 
priests would not be able obtain lanis unter the operatiog of us | 


The following letter, however, presents a melancholy and touching picture of | 


Since | 


And \o, for five mortal days 


Whether the events will work and change in the | 





rweme firmly devoted to the government, and 
wehave well. The army is commanded by 
Sheers, and we have repeatedly said that so long 
head of the government, so long will the government be 


the National Guard generally 
some of the best of Napoleen’s o 


safe. Louis Philippe is sensivie of this, and proceeds accordingly; be is also 


satisfied, ere this, that hie popularity has long since departed, and that he is pot 
supported by ties of attxcliment hy any party in the state—nothing but the strong 
arm of power will keep him where he is; and if ever the government of the sword 
was substituted for public will, i: now is 60 in France. To yield any of this power 
is to be lost, for the desperate parties that now agitate the country, will never 
spare the man who cheated them out of the blood-bought liberties of the “ three 


glorious days.” Bitter, indeed, most be the rage and disappointment of those 


| whe were cajoled with the silly phantom of “a monarehy, surrounded with re- 


publican institutions ;" but we see no remedy for them,— Louis Philippe ts their 
tiaster—he is im power—he keeps the keys of the Treasory, commands the army 
am! navy, and bolds the fortresses, Get him out who can. The people of France 
how tell us that the tyreuny of Lovis Philippe surpasses that of Charles X. Who 
ever doubted it? Charles was a weak, Lut not a bad man,—bot the French were 
not satished, and Jupiter has sent them a stork for the block which they depused 
We once more ask the question, what has France gained by the Revolution! 


A scene of disgusting riot and mischief has taken place at Brussels. A mob 


| of lawless wretches assembled, and denounced all who were supposed to be 


| attached to the House of Orange, among which are some of the most wealthy 


aud distinguished perso.us of the city ; and proceeded to attack and destroy their 
property. ‘This disgraceful outrage Jasted during a whole day, under the eyes of 
the government, Without any attenpt being made to suppress it, and sixteen 
houses were at length destroyed. ‘The King, Leopold, rode out, passed through 
the lawless miscreants, received their cheers, and went on without giving any 
oders to molest them, notwithstanding there were in the town four battalions 
The London papers 
are joud in their condembation of this mistaken lenity and culpable supineness, 
particularly the Morning Herald, and Leopold has in consequence ordered the 
correspondent of that paper residing at Bruesels, to quit bis kingdom in 24 bourse! 
So much for the liberty of the presse in Belgiom 
the palaces and houses 


The following is the list of 
destroyed ; the furniture, paintings, and other rare and 


costly articles are utterly despoiled 


1. The palace of the Duke dUrsel. 2 The palace of the Marquess ° 
Trezignier. 3 The palace of the Prince de Ligne 4 
dAultremont. 5. The palace of the Coant d'Overchies 
Count de Marni. 7. The house of Mr 
The house of Mr. Tielmont 


The hotel of the Count 

6. The palace of the 
Jones, the English coach builder. 8 
9. The boreau of the Lynx newspaper. 10. The 
11. The Quatre Vents public-house. 19 

13. The club-house next the post-office 
The house of Mr. Weemuck. 15. The house of Mr. Vinck de Westweze! 
16 The hovse of Me Dewasmwe Pletinckz 

The Queen of Spain hae at length issued a proclamation convoking the Cor 
| tes of the nation, and that august body will forthwith assemble. Her Majesty 
has been compelled to do this to preserve her power, for her cheracter and her 


popularity have both deparied. Siw is too liberal in morals and not sufficiently 


From Portugal we learn that Pedro's troops have gained im- 


; portant advantages, but we Lave not rooin to-day te detail them 
| 
i 


| 80 in politics 


‘There is 4 re 

port in London that France aod England bad by treaty determined to displace 

| both the rivals, send them out of the country, and place Donna Maria on the 
throne; but we cannot trace it to any authentic source. Some attempts have 
again been made by the new LDritish Minister, Lord Howard de Walden, to 
bring about an accommodation, but without effect. Miguel is obstinate and wiil 
not resign the crown 

| Parliament re-assembled on 12th, and proceeded to active business; many 

subjects of the highest importance have been discussed, particularly the affairs 





of Canada, but we have given the debate so fully, and it ie withal #0 satiefac- 


tory that any remarke from us are scarcely necessary, ‘The following is the 





committee appointed 

Lower Canada.—Select Commutee.—Mr, Secretary Stanley, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. 
I’. Lewis, Mr, W. Wynne, Mr. E. Denon, Mr. Loch, Mr. Pazakerley, Lord San- 
don, Mr, Labouchere, Sir J. Graham, Mr. Goulburn, Lord Howiek, Mr . Baring, 
Mr. Ellice, Mr. EK. Stewart, Mr. Ouphant, Mr, Robinson, Mr. O'Connell, Mr i 
Grant, Sir M. Ridley, Mr. B. Carter, Sir H. Hardinge, Mr. H. L. Bulwer, Mr. 
Warre, Sir G. Grey, Mr. Warburton, Mr. P. Stewart, and Mr. Komilly.—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records ; five to be the quorum. 


On the 224, Mr. O'Connell brought forward the question of Repeal in a long 


speech. His motion was thata Select Committee to inquire and report on 
the meana by which the dissolution of the Parliament of lrejand was effected ; 
on the effects of that measure upon Ireland, and upon the labourers in hasbande 
ry and operatives in manufactures in England , and on the probable consequences 
of continuing the Legislative Union between both countries.” At the last dates 
the debate stood adjourned 
On the 21st of April, Lord Althorp brooght forward his plan for abolishing 

the Church rates, which is to be done by laying on a land tax of £250,000 per 
| annum 
| On the 22d of April there wasn grand procession of Unions, amounting to 
| 30,000 ; their object was to wait on the King with a petition in favour of the 

Dorchester men, convicted of administering unlawful oaths. The King very 
| properly would not receive a petition when presented so formidably. The mul- 
| titude, however, behaved with great decorum, and at length dispersed. 





The Marchioness of Hertford died on 12th of April 
| was married on the 9th, to Lady Thorold 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood have kindly volunteered their services in the Oratorio 
to be given to-morrow at St Patrick's Cathedral, for the benefit of the Orphan 
Asylom 

The Oratorio of the Messiah, given by the Sacred Masic Society on Wednes- 
day, was finely executed, but our limite do not allow us to go into particulars. 

The Tapestries of Rafuelle, formerly owned by Charles let, and known as 
the Apostolicals, are now exhibiting at the City Saloon, roadway. Also, 
Ruben's sublime painting of the Crucifixion 

Mr. Snowden. 53 Wall street, bas commenced s new monthly Magazine 
called the Ladies’ Companion, devoted to Literature and the Fine Arte. It is 
| full of interesting matter, is cheap, and neatly executed 


Admiral Sir Chas. Ogie, 


—— 

We regret to announce the death of Lieut.-General Lord Blayney, which oc- 
curred afew days since, at his seat, Binyney Castle, Ireland His Lordship 
was in his 62d year. He has left one son, the present Peer, and one daughter, 

| who is married to Captain C, Gordon, R. N. A vacancy has occurred in conse- 
quence in the representation of Monaghan, on the elevation of Mr. Blayney to 
the Peerage 

York Monument. —The statue of the late Duke wes, on Tuesday, taised to the 
summit of the pillar, in Carlton gardens 


armont is preparing to set out on a sciomtific journey to the east. 
Spey ome ty - eminent French servant. The Marshal will depart 
this rcorth, and willtake the route of Constantinople and Syria to Egypt, in 
which country he earned his military laurels, 
Paganm.—The wonder ts with us again ! Paganini, we find, has undertaken 
| to give a series of Conewris at the Adelphi, oa the intervening nights of Me 
thews's At Home ; £ 
. } Western Tailway Bill promises to confer numerous advantages 
PP 7) pectin connected with South Wales, the South of Ireland, and the 
Western Counties of England 
Young Kean has been playing Hamlet. Sir Giles Overreach, and Sir Edward 
Mortimer, a the Edwnborgh Theatre, with great success 
Two thousand tickets were issued for the splendid bal! for the benefit of the 
Carlist civil jist, which took place im Paris last week. A considerable —— 
realized ; and the entertainment was graced by the presence of all the ing 
| fashionables of the Faubourg St. Germain 
Prince Leopold of the Two Sicilies, who is to receive the hand of ~ Princess 
Marie of France, is next brother to the Neapolitan Prince se Sones an 
attachment some winters ago to the beautiful deughter of Lady Strachan 
| "The family of Lord Bathurst arrived in town yesterday afternoon, having 
come from bie Lordship’s seat in consequence of receiving the meiancholy 
of the sudden, decease of Mr Seymour Bathuret 


intelligence 


; o . Franklin respectfully informs her former pups and the ladies of 
TS a dates mam arte pring wetrucion in Vocal Muse, at her 
residence, No. 10 Greene ot., near Capal st. 


[May 24-3mo. 
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WE HAVE LIVED AND LOVED TOGETHER. 
The melody from the “ Recreations Musicales,” Composed by Henri Herz. 


——“ 


ANDANTINO 
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Like the leaves that fal! around us, 
In autumn's fading hours, 

Are the traitor smiles that darken 


CITY OF THE FALLS. 


SHARES TO BK DISTRIBUTED IN THER PROPOSED CITY. 


The proprietors of the grounds adjoining the Falls of Niagara in Canada, com- 
prising aboot 400 acres, being bound by agreement to terminate their joint inte- 
resis as a company betore the Bist Dec , 1836, are induced to adopt the course 
récently taken by several gentlemen, who have divided their estates in Mon- 
treal into shares of one building lot each, and distributed them to shareholders 
by lot 

They have, therefore, determined to throw open to the public 2,600 building 
lots, among which will be included as separate lots, the Pavillion Hotel. which 
is rented for $2,000 a year, for five years: the Ontario House, valued at $6,000, 
aud rented for $800 a vear; the Red House, valued at $1,500, and four cot- 
tages, valued—one at 81200, one at S800, one at $700, and one at $600 each, 
ground included. Ewch lot will be a share, one of which shares so to be distri- 
buted by lot, may be obtained for $100, or £22, 108 sterling a share, thus en- 
suring to the purchaser the certainty of obtaining a building lot, with the chance 
of obtaining one of the above mentioned valuable buildings 

In order to enable the shareholders to see the situation of their lots when 
distributed, they will be accurately laid down and numbered on a map, litho- 
graphic copies of which will be furnished, with further particuars 

The distribation, it is proposed, will be made on the 2d Wednesday of Sep- 
tember next, at the City of the Falls, after which the deeds of conveyance will 
be forwarded to the different places of deposit, hereinafter mentioned, or other- 
wise as the owners may please to direct 

Possession of the building lots will be given immediately,—the fortunate 
shareholders of the hotels and cottages shall enter into receipt of the rents upon 
the Tat ay of May, 1835. Jas. Rebinson, Esq. a proprietor, and the resident 
agent of the Co., will be duly authorised to execute regular deeds of convey- 
ance, such as shall be approved of by his Majesty's Attorney General, or other 
law ofheers of the province of U. C, and which will be made out either to the 
owners themselves, or to others, if aliens, in trust for them, as they may 
direet 

It is understood and provided, that no partnership liability will be incurred by 
becoming a shareholder and owner of jots, as each owner will, as soon as pos- 
sible after the distribution, receive a separate unincumbered deed of conveyance 

In order to afford an opportunity of becoming shareholders, to those inclined 
to emigrate from the United Kingdom or the West Indies. it is arranged that 
books shall be opened for subscribers for shares on the 20th of June next, or as 
soon after as possible, when applicants, by forwarding te any of the banking 
houses mentioned below, a deposit of £5 currency if in Canada, and $20 if in the 
United States, for each share they may wish to acquire, such depositers or sub- 
seribers shal! be placed on the list of shareholders, according to priority of ap- 
plication. Those who, by virtue of such priority of application, shall become 
shareholders, will be notified of their being admitted proprietors, and required 
to pay up the remainder of the purchase money on or before the Ist day of 
Avgust next, under penalty of forfeiture of their interest as shareholders, and 
of the deposit money, so paid as aforesaid. While to those who are too late 
in their application, their deposit will be returned, free of all charge and ex- 
pense, save of postage, should any be incurred 





It is clearly to be understood, that if any error should be discovered in the 
bounds of any of the lots. the present proprietors shall only be liable to make 
good the quantity of ground comprising the share drawn, or return to the share- 
holder of shareholders of any sach lot or lots, the sum so paid for each share | 
ae aforesay! 

The grounds intended for the «ite of the future City of the Falls, have been | 


) 4 
said Out Loto streets of 80 feet wide, with stable lanes in the rear, 20 feet wide 
two mam streets 100 feet wide, with r 


:| 
eservation of ample spaces, for places of | 
worship, public walks, markets, &c. &c., all arranged with a view to the pre- 
serving the prospect of the Falls 
Judging by the rise in the value of real estate in districts of the United States | 
and of Canada, it ia pet too much to say. that in a very fe | 
farthest from the Falls (less than a 
valee, far beyond any estimate of 
ean form any idea 
It 16 to be stated that the fur ture in the 


w years, the lots even 
mile distant) will be greatly increased in} 
which those unacquainted with the locality 


Hotels, is to be taken at a fair valu 
ation by the fortauate share-hoiders, and paid for upon entering mto possession 
of the rents, on the Ist day of May next, and that the 7 | 


resent proprietors shall | 
have the option of paying to the fortunate holder of the share, who may be enti- | 
tled to the Ontaria House, the sum of 


*ix thousand dollars, or possession of the 
rents thereot from the first day of May next. during the sand lease, and iv case of 
loss by fire to pay to the person entitied to the Pavilion the sum of ten thousand | 
dollars, it is farther enderstood that the insurance Against fire as to said premises 
1s to be at the mek of she shareholder aller the Ist day of October next—but in 
case the persons entitled should reside in Eur rpe the pe 
be continued at their ¢ Ipense 

‘The proprietors having reserved a number of shares for distribution in the 
United Kingdom and the West I: dies, retatn the right of withholding tickets 
from speculators—as ademand far beyond the aumber is anticipated—and of 
raising the price after the first of August next, and also add they have not | 


sliey of insurance would 







| every summer, vast numbers of the respectable inhabitants to scehk health in { of the profession.” 
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long unsooth’d by thee, That was long unsoothdby thee, 
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When the cloud of sorrow low'rs. 
And tho’ many sach we've known, love, 
Too prone alas! to range, 





reserved a single lot for their private accommodation, nor for their friends, so 
that all who may become share-holders shall stand an equal chance. 

In order more particularly to set forth the peculiar excellencies and eligibility 
of the location, the following extract from a prospectus is added, which was 
issued by the present proprietors on their first acquisition of the property. 


CITY OF THE FALLS,—UPPER CANADA. 

Mr. Forsyth having disposed of his property at the Fails of Niagara, it is pto- 
posed to found a City, which, from the elevated position of the grounds, and 
their contiguity to the Falls, must necessarily possess the exclusive advantages 
of a situation, which, without all question, is the most healthful on the Continent 
of North America 

The heat of summer can there be borne with pleasure, while it is at the same 
time free from the annoyance of moschetos. Various are the conjectures whence 
arises the remarkable salubrity of this region, but the most rational is, that the 
agitation of the surrounding air produced by the Cataract, combines with the | 
elevation and dryness of the soil, and the absence of al! swamps, to produce this | 
happy result 


The southern (as well as the western) States of this continent send forth, | 





those temperate latitudes 

The chief place of attraction has been the springs at Saratoga. Various other 
places are resorted to, but none afford that qaiet in the midst of fashionable 
gaiety, and relaxation from ordinary avocations, which is to be fourd at Aix la | 
Chapelle, Versailles, Brighton, Buxton, and many otaer places in Europe, where | 
the most secluded privacy can be enjoyed in the midst of the most refined so- 
ciety, yet #o regulated, that economy, recreation, and pleasure, are united 

On the American continent there is no other situation so well adapted, as the 
grounds at the Falls for the formation of a city ; embracing all the advantages se 
attractive as the places referred to, whither ail, who visit North America, resort 
to behold the most stupendous—the most sublime of nature’s works—the fame 
of which stands pre-eminent and unrivalled throughout the world. 

The revolution produced by steam as applied tu carriages by land, as well as 
vessels by water, places the intended City of the Falls in a new and prominent | 
light. By the various channels of communication now opened and in progress, 
through the state of Ohio, the cities and towns on the Mississippi, the Ohio, 
Illinois, &c. have become connected with the Great Lakes Superior, Michigan, 
Huron, Erie, Ontario, Champlain, and the rivers St. Lawrence, and Hudson. 

The proposed City of the Falls, in regard to all these comparatively remote 
regions, is placed like the heart in the human body, standing in the direct routes 
of those travelling from the Cities in the Vallies of the Mississippi and Ohio, to 
New York, Boston, New Orleans, Montreal and Quebec, as wel! as from the 
new and rapidly increasing Siate of Michigan, the Canadas and the Northern 
States, so that the site must be regarded as the most appropriate en the Ameri- 
can continent for the object adverted to 

The city will afford a most agreeable permanent residence for respectable 
families with limited incomes; as all the necessaries, and the chef lururies of 
life are remarkably cheap. Good schools will be formed, and the best society 
met—while, at the same time, it will prove a residence admirably adapted for 
placing children in the way of earning their own independence, either in the 
United States or Canada 

Sharcholders —The Hon. W. Allan. President of the Bank of Upper Canada 
James Buchanan, Esq.. his Majesty's Consul, New York. The Hon. Thomas 
Clark. The Hon. J. H. Dunn, Receiver General of Upper Canada. Thos, 
Dixon, Esq , President of the Society of St. George, New York. Lievtenant- 
General Murray, of the British Army. James Robinson, Esq. Samuel Street, 


> 


li may be proper to observe, that there is a water communication for passen- 
gers and baggage from New York to the Falls, with the exception of two miles | 
—and from Quebec but six miles by land 

Time of travelling from New York five days, the same from Quebec—a daily 
post to and from New York, in seventy-five hours, postage of a single letter 
thirty cents 

Families cat. be conveyed from New York, by steam and canal boats, in six 
days,—passage for adulta, 20s., children under twelve, half price ; freight from | 
New York and Quebec, 3s. 6d. a 4s. 6d perewt. As soon as the contemplated 
railway is made, New York may be reached im thirty hours; stages arrive and 
depart from the Pavillion daily, for Buffalo, the city of Toronto, and Hamilton. | 

Passages are frequently made by the Liverpool and London New York pack- 
ets, in the short time of from twenty to twenty-eight days, so that in the space | 
of a month, persons may take their departure from England and reach the new | 
city May, 1834 

Bank of Upper Canada, and all its branches ; Commercial Bank, Kingston ; 
Bank of Montreal: Bank of New York; United States Branch Bank at Bof- | 


} falo; and J. Robinson, Esq., Resident Agent at the City of the Falls 
' 
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SELECT LADIES’ SEMINARY 
No. 25 Greenwich-street, near the Battery 

Ms DUNDERDALE'’S Establishment (removed from 65 Franklin-street) | 

+ will be opened at the above address, on Monday, the 12th inst. j 

(May10, 4.) } 
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We both can speak of one, love, 

Whom Time could never change. 

We both can speak, &c. 
eee = = —— 
General Stationery Establishment, 203 Pearl-street, New-York. 

HOMAS A. RONALDS, Wholesale Stationer, offers for sale at his extensive 

Ware H use,—English Drawing papers of extra large sizes, American Drawing 
Papers of superior quality. Coloured and Fancy Papers, of Foreign and Domestic 
manufacture. English, French, and American Stationery, im every variety of war- 
ranted qualities. Bank Ledgers, and Books for,public offices, and Account Books of 
every description. Writing paper, Letter paper, &c. &e. 

‘Twenty years experience at his business has enabled the Proprietor of this establish- 
ment, to present to the public, an assortment not surpassed in the United States, and 
a recent visit to Europe enabled him to make arrangements for the better Importation 
of Foreigo Stationery, of which he has regular supplies. 

Orders out of the City will receive prompt attention, and faithfully executed. 

April 92m. 








TRETH. 
RSMUEL AVERY, Surgeon Dentist, begs leave to announce that he has formed 
> a copsrtnership with Mr. Solyman Brown, who is hereafter to attend exelu- 
sively to the mechanical, and himself to the Surgical department of the profession. 
Testimonials can be shown from many gentlemen of the highest respectability, 

The foilowing, from Mr. E. Parmly, is respectfully presented :— 

“From a knowledge of the pr-fessional and moral character of Messrs. Brown 
and Avery, I fee! great pride and pleasure in recommending them to the entire confi- 
dence of those who may require their aid, in the exercise of their respective branches 
“BLEAZER PARMLY, II Park-place.” 

N. B. Rooms at No. 4 Park Place, nearthe corner of Broadway. 

{March 22, ¢m.] 

Pp VILION HOTEL—FALLS OF NIAGARA.-—-The subseriber, having taken 

the Pavilion Hotel, on the Britysh side of Niagara Falls, and having made ar- 
rangements, whereby he has secured Wines & Liquors of a very superior description, 
is about to open that Hotel, for the accommodation of travellers, or the visitors of that 
pre-eminent of Nature’s works, he will exert himself to provide refresliments and 
meals, not only of good quality but superiorly prepared, as no servants will be kept 
at the Pavilion, who are not found competent to give satisfaction, both in capacity and 
disposition, or who ever lose sight of the respect and attention due to those who may 
put up at the House, : ; 

The public may depend upon finding accommodation, comfort, and attention, far 
exeeding what it is usual to meet with in such places, as the subscriber will be un- 
ceasing in his efforts to please, the only means by which he can hope to be successful. 

Mareh 15.-tf.] CHAS. ATKINSON, 

ESSRS. JOSEPH WEX & JOSEPH LIDEL HERMANN---Inform 

their friends and the public, that they intend residing in this city for the pur- 
pose of giving instructions on the Pianoforte, Guitar, Violin, Violincello, Singing, 
and Glee-singing. 

They will also accompany Ladies on the Pianoforte, and Harp. For terms, &e. 
apply at their Rooms, No. 72 Liberty street. May I7---ly. 
VHNHE subscriber has for the further accommodation of his friends and the public, 

taken (in adsition to his present place), fora term of years, the large house, 
No. 16 Rector, North West corner of Greenwich street, which he has fied up im & 
superior style for the accommodation of gentee! company---and is now open for their 
reception. From the pleasant lecation of this new establishment, together with the 
connexion of 84 Broadway, it will at all times be found a most desirable and 
select place, either for the Bachelor or man of family---the apartments in both places 











| being numerous. Bed-rooms and parlours connected throughout—thuse that will 


favour the proprietor, will have the privilege of locating themselves at either place, 
both being im the immediate vicinity of Wail street, and conducted under the sole 
management of the proprietor, JOHN OLIVER, & Broadway & 16 Rector st. 
May |7—4t. : 
EMOVAL—W. Arnold, M.D., Dentist, Member of the Royal College o! 
Surgeons in London, respectfully acquaints bis friends and the public, that he 
has removed to No. 26 Warren Street (between Broadway and Chureh st.), where 
he performs every operation connected with the Teeth and Goms according to the 
latest and most approved principles. Hours of attendance, from 9 to 5 o'clock. 
May 17-3t.} 
ENRAS—TO EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS.—Rights to locate, and take @ 
title direct from the Government, of lands in the finest parts of Texas and 
bordering upon the largest river in the whole of the state, are ready to be sold. re 
city is building upon the grant, and itis a sufficient distance from the sea-coast to 
lear of disease. . 
7 Th. se rights will be sold at a low rate by application to Charles Edwards, Coun- 
sellor at Law, 2 William street, New York, or to Maurice Power, Esq., No. 44 
Great Jones street. (May 17-tt 
FENVEXAS.—The government of Mexico having repealed the prohibitory law of the 
6th of April, 1*30, and with a spirit of great liberality myied F oreigners ofa 
nations to settle on its unappropriated lands; and the Congress of Coahuila y* 
Texas having acknowledged the nights of the impresarios, and extended the time fe 
the completion of their several contracts ; and having sent their Commissioners imo 
‘he grants for the purpose of giving title to such as have the consent and approbelm 
of the impresario: The undersigned will leave for Texas on Satarday morsing © 
the purpose of locating script for himself and for several friends in the Galveston Boy 
and Texas Land Company’s grant; and as he expects to establish an Cee ne 
agency at Galveston for the purpose of buying, s¢ ling and locating lands in ‘ - 
different grants, he has requested Charles Edwards, Esquire, Counsellor at Law. 

















| New-York, and who has kindly consented to forward letters (which have been post 


ail) and documents, to the undersigned. , 
P Mr Edwards will also be supplied with a large quantity of the shares and — 
of the different companies ; and also receive and dispose of, at the best market pric®* 

is of person o wis » sell, & A 
5 os aye ASAHEL LANG WORTHY 
New-York, 183 . = 
ARWICK & C gold and silver refiners, assayer®, St. 
Office. No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank tharch 16: 








and sweep sme 








BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wetjes No.6 


@ William street, New York an. 6 
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